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ties stand endowed for noble service and have earned their 
right to their inheritance, there are thousands of churches, 
universities, and benevolent institutions that have been 
endowed and perished or have been corrupted to uses not 
designed by the founders. In England there are scholar- 
ships intended for poor boys that are eagerly sought by 
rich men for their sons. ‘There are charitable foundations 
where just so much is done as may save the income of 
a trust, while the rest is devoted to other uses. “The 
dead hand,”’ therefore, is often*a burden to those who 
submit to it and a temptation to those who evade the 
provisions of the deceased founder’s bequest. 


ed 


ANCIENT physicians sought far and wide for a panacea, 
a universal medicine which would heal all diseases. Now 
in the physical world the claim to have found such a 
cure-all is left to the venders of patent medicines and some 
mental healers. But in the moral and social world there 
are many who are either searching for or claim to have 
discovered a corrective for the ailments which afflict 
the mind and conscience of humanity. But the truth, 
as we see it, is that men and women and human society 
in general are exceedingly complex and compounded of 
many needs, instincts, impulses, hopes, and ambitions. 
One may be everything that the reformers of one virtue 
claim and demand, and yet be wide open on some other 
side to that which will impair integrity and destroy that 
which makes life useful. A scoundrel may be chaste and 
temperate; a socialist may be profligate; an ardent suf- 
fragette may be unfit for citizenship; and even a Chris- 
tian theologian may be hard-hearted and unsympa- 
thetic. One ought to be able to keep his sympathies 
active in at least twenty different directions to be well- 
rounded and complete, wanting nothing. 
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A NEW question is coming up in college circles, Can the 
smaller colleges afford to compete with the large univer- 
sities in the multiplication of courses of study? Is it 
desirable for small colleges, for instance, to undertake 
the maintenance of a course in physical science when it 
cannot afford the necessary apparatus for research and 
experiment and cannot pay enough to secure the services 
of eminent and efficient teachers? Must the colleges 
specialize, so that Amherst and Williams, for instance, 
should become classical colleges, while other institutions 
devote themselves to other specialties? The Carnegie 
Foundation has become a source of irritation to some col- 
lege men because its president is causing inquisition to 
be made as to the methods, resources, and efficiency of 
the universities and colleges that seek pensions for their 
professors from the Carnegie Foundation. This scrutiny 
affects all alike, both the great and the small, and will 
no doubt cause some changes in the methods and mutual 

\relations of all institutions of learning. 
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WE print elsewhere two letters concerning the need of 
getting immigrants away from the city to work upon the 
land. ‘That the plan is feasible has been proved by the 
Jews who have had great success with immigrants. It 
is proved on a large scale by the history, for instance, 
of the State of Minnesota which has given homes to 
many thousands of immigrants. To get access to the 
land in any part of the country it is not necessary to 
begin with full ownership. The old-fashioned way in 
New England was for a young man who had no money 
to enter the service of a neighboring farmer, work with 
him until he had saved enough to buy a team and tools, 
then to work some land on shares, and finally to buy a 
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farm with a mortgage on it to be worked off in due 
time. Some farmers repeated the process several times, 
buying a new farm when they had paid for the old one, 
with a new mortgage as a spur to industry and frugality. 
Farm laborers are wanted in all parts of the country. 
Good wages are paid, and the opportunities are abundant 
for men who are thrifty and resolute. The weaklings 
and the dependent create the bulk of the great burden 
which rests upon us and will be perpetuated so long as 
we keep open house for all the world. 


Charles Sumner. 


We have said once, and we say it again, that we do 
not believe in the growing custom of celebrating the 
centennial birthdays of men and women who have be- 
come eminent in any department of life. Our reason 
for this seems to us good. A hundred years after the 
birthday of any eminent man many of his younger con- 
temporaries survive, and still hold to their personal and 
partisan prejudices favorable or unfavorable to the per- 
son to be celebrated. A hundred years after the death 
of any eminent servant of the people all his contem- 
poraries have passed away, and with them have passed 
into oblivion many of the reminiscences of strife and the 
personal likings or antipathies which it generated. 

This is eminently the case in regard to Charles Sumner, 
one of the monumental figures in the history of Massa- 
chusetts. He was majestic in person, dignified in action, 
commanding in eloquence, and pre-eminently, among 
the men of his time, the representative of the moral law 
as it was revealed to him and restated in terms of personal 
character and conduct. 

Outside of Massachusetts to-day few will take notice 
of the centennial of his birth, and probably to the ma- 
jority of the hundred millions of people who owe alle- 
giance to the American flag and Constitution he is scarcely 
more real and vivid than any one of the heroes of the 
American Revolution. But in Massachusetts, which he 
served with all his mind, conscience, and physical energy, 
he will be remembered and spoken of as one of the great 
products of the ancestry and training of the Common- 
wealth. ‘This will be the case whether they who remember 
him shall speak of him with enthusiastic praise or mingle 
their meed of admiration with criticism for what they 
esteem his faults. 

One reason why he cannot be calmly considered to- 
day, and has not been during the past week in Boston, 
is because partisan memories and prejudices still sur- 
vive. Those who admire without reserve describe him 
as a being of almost supernatural gifts and dignity, one 
who came near to death at the hands of an assassin be- 
cause of his fidelity to the principles of justice, liberty, 
and the equal rights of men. Those who contemn his 
memory will say that he was not only self-centred, but 
arrogant; that he heeded no man’s conscience but his 
own, and that he by his fierce invective enraged the men 
and women of the South who might have been placated 
and persuaded by gentler means. 

The strife between Sumner and Grant will not be for- 
gotten, and the mutual contempt with which they re- 
garded each other will furnish material for criticism for 
those who take the one side or the other. Gen. 
Grant’s attitude may be indicated by an anecdote. 
When they were most antipathetic to each other, a friend 
of the President sought to justify his antagonism by 


describing Sumner as an infidel Unitarian. ‘‘ Why,” he 
said, “he doesn’t believe the Bible.” “‘Of course he 
doesn’t,”’ said Grant. ‘‘He didn’t writeit.’”’ Sumner was 


an advocate of peace, and he reached the sublimest point 
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_ of his eloquence when he described ‘‘the true grandeur 
of nations,” and yet in retaliation for the attitude of 
Great Britain towards the Alabama and the blockade 
runners he advocated the seizure of Canada, making that 
an indemnity for damages which were afterward settled 
by a board of arbitration. This would have meant war 
with Great Britain. 

It seems to us that the worst use that can be made of 
the great senator’s memory is to drag it into the arena 
of partisan politics to-day, and attempt by comparison 
to belittle those who are now playing their part on the 
public stage. This is an instance of the kind which 
makes all such premature centennials not only a whole- 

- some and edifying recollection of the deeds and lives of 
good men and women, but also an offence by carrying 
on, deepening, and perpetuating antagonisms and antip- 
athies which must die out before any calm judgment can 
be rendered by those who come after the saints and 
heroes of an earlier time. 

That contemporary.praise and blame are often mis- 
placed was made manifest when the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts censured its great senator because it was said 
he misrepresented the spirit of Massachusetts, and yet 
in this case Sumner clearly was right and the legis- 
lature was wrong. The wrath of his opponents boiled 
over when he described slavery and polygamy as twin 
relics of barbarism, and yet to-day the sons and daughters 
of slave-holders and polygamists tearfully acknowledge 
that he was right, and that they and their children may 
be thankful to all generations for their release from the 
blighting influence of these institutions. As we write, 
there come to us the echoes of the praise and blame 
which attended the memory of this heroic statesman. 
But let it be said that, whether men praise or blame 
him for specific acts and words, he is, and will always 
be, in the history of Massachusetts a typical represen- 
tative of that divine element in man which we call his 
conscience. ‘That which he believed to be true he spoke 
without fear or favor, that which he believed to be 
right he did without regard for the consequences, and 
that which seemed to him most expedient was a total 
disregard of expediency, coupled with a total inability 

aa to offer or accept any compromise between that which 
he believed to be right and that which seemed to him 
to be wrong. Such men are rare in any commonwealth 

or country, and for such men in time the world will have a 
niche in the temple of fame. 


The Modern Woman. 
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: The interest felt in women as a class is disproportionate 

to that felt in men as a class, as if women had advanced 
\- in line and abreast while men have advanced by break- 
ing line—by individuals stepping out of the ranks to a 
_ forward position. There is truth in the statement that 

women have changed far more in essentials, in the past 
_ forty years, than men have changed in the same length 


_--—-—s' The advance of a large class of women as wage-earners 
has given a species of uniformity to their progress, and 
ae the typical modern woman of to-day, the new woman 
es in a very literal sense, is the wage-earner. This new 
___ ¢reation has invaded our shops, factories, offices, business- 
places of all kinds. She may be considered as the aver- 

age of what thus far has been practically accomplished 
y the sex. There has been no sentimentality, no effus- 
n of eloquence in what she has done, and she has accom- 
d it for and by herself. As she has been mainly 
ent, thus far, with the day of small things, a certain 
s and monotony has marked her progress. The 
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possibility off{marriage has checked some of her ambitions, 
and in the large majority of cases made her content to 
earn a small wage and live from hand to mouth. Her 
labor is generally of a mediocre kind, not involving 
superior intellectual powers. Heals. tes 

From the same grade of men-workers now and again 
an individual steps forth who becomes a leader in his 
craft, or rises through the various grades to eminence. 
Thus far the industrial among women has not shown this 
tendency. She has remained in the imitative state 
without rising to the creative or comprehensive stage. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but they hardly count 
in the aggregate. But whatever she has or has not done, 
she is distinctively the new woman, unlike any other in 
the past. “Those above her in varying degrees are more or 
less survivals. She it is who has broken her way into a 
new life, with all its dangers, disabilities, sufferings, and 
privations. 

But all women, those who are supported, or have 
won support by other means than their own industry, 
have been largely influenced by the industrial movement 
among their sex. Where it was once considered demean- 
ing for a woman to earn her own living, those who are 
merely luxurious dependants, or raised above the need of 
work by their male relatives, now feel a certain uneasi- 
ness from the sense of their idleness, a new and often keen 
desire to free themselves from the stigma of useless, 
superfluous beings. From this uneasy consciousness has 
sprung a new development of life and energy, a new sense 
of having a stake in the civil and social world among a 
class of women who were once content to be looked upon 
as gay butterflies fluttering their little hour in the fash- 
ionable limelight. 

Clubs, settlements, improvement societies, political and 
reform movements have sprung into being, and philan- 
thropy has received a new impetus. We have only to 
remember the large benefactions made by women of 
wealth to noble objects to note the trend of our time. The 
result has by no means been unimportant in the in- 
fluence it has poured upon society, and the power it 
has developed to encourage women to think, to plan, to 
devise means for making the latent energy and power of 
women tell upon the world of affairs, wpon morals, man- 
ners, and the rooting up of old abuses and wrongs. ‘That 
some women have stood out prominently in this move- 
ment is a fact, but no supremely great leader has arisen 
among the women of brains and good intentions who has 
been able to synthetize the ideals, the needs, and aspira- 
tions of her sex, or to create in it a new spirit of intel- 
lectual independence that shall free it from some of the 
servile traditions of the past. Talk is still supreme, 
and the old talk mainly a rehash of opinions that have 
been grinding in the mill for many a year. While the 
humble industrial is still the representative modern 
woman, who has struck out for herself a new path, assert- 
ing her right to live and earn her bread in honest toil, 
the girl at the sewing-machine, the typewriter, the 
stenographer, the book-keeper, the cashier, the hand and 
machine worker in numerous departments, is too busy in 
barely keeping the wolf from the door to do much for the 
betterment of her class. But we feel positive that fine 
minds, generous hearts, noble aspirations, will yet develop 
in this very class to help forward the emancipation of 
industrialism, to give the woman worker a just share 
of remuneration for her labor. Promise and power lie 
before the working woman of our day. The close of the 
old era of domestic life has thrown her poorly prepared 
upon her own resources, but want and misery are edu- 
cating her for the part she has yet to play in the world. 

As a homekeeper, a humble wife, a dependent sister 
or daughter, she earned nothing to call her own; but 
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now as an operative at a sewing-machine, a garment 
maker, even a paster of labels on patent-medicine bottles, 
she receives a'wage she can spend as.she pleases. ‘There 
is infinite joy in spending the modest,sum as one pleases, 
for a person who has never before known the joy of 
ownership. . There is no question raised here as to whether 
she is happier or is doing more for social benefit in her 
new sphere than while working for husband and children. 
The fact remains that she is there in the shop and factory, 
and there she will remain until some great unforeseen 
change occurs. She is a product of her age, no portent 
or anomaly. 

Between this girl and the woman on the platform a 
great gulf seems fixed. The political woman is just 
emerging. We know not yet what she can do for her 
humble sister who has preceded her in the evolutionary 
movement of the sex. But more and more we believe 
the power of self direction will expand, and the sense of 
moral responsibility will grow among the larger part of 
womankind. Ridicule, cynicism, contempt, hatred, and 
vituperation will not turn her back on the path she has 
entered. Our grandmothers lived by the tallow dip, 
we by the electric light. The tallow dip seems as ar- 
chaic to us as prehistoric stone implements. ‘Their 
light was smaller than ours, the illumination narrower. 
It is not a question whether the modern woman is better 
or worse than the grandmother. It is whether she can 
return and be her grandmother, which is manifestly 
impossible. Her problems are different, but in essentials 
her nature is much the same as that of her dear old fore- 
mother; and there is no danger that, however modern 
she may become, she will ever be anything but woman 
the “eternally feminine.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Standing by our Fellow-workers on the Frontier. 


The next thing which we, as a group of churches, 
should accomplish is a sense of brotherhood. We must 
learn that we rise or fall, succeed or fail, together; and 
this will come when we know of the faith and sacrifices, 
the courage and hardships, of our band of workers at the 
lonely outposts on the frontier. 

There is Rev. Clifton M. Gray, a noble leader of a 
faithful band, who for a decade has ministered to our 
church in Charleston, $.C. ‘This was once a strong and 
influential society, but since the Civil War and the great 
earthquake the group of loyal followers is small and the 
work is hard and discouraging. Yet it is a church of 
noble traditions and it has maintained high ideals un- 
flinchingly. One of our promising young ministers, a 
recent graduate of Harvard Divinity School, is a son of 
this church. 

At Lawrence, Kan., is another of our historic churches, 
the oldest in the State. It is situated at the door of 
Kansas University. Here Rev. Frederick M. Bennett 
and his wife have led our people with painstaking de- 
votion and persistent zeal for a dozen years. Year after 
year this church sends out, as students graduating from 
the university, men and women trained in our habits of 
thought and life. A most fruitful and important work 
it is, for these people settle in the Central West where 
our ideals are much needed. 

In the Canadian North-west Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Pratt have been at work for two years,—first, at Winni- 
peg, to establish our church there; then one thousand 
miles to the westward in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
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there to organize and strengthen the first church of our 
faith in a section which is developing more rapidly than 
any great area on this continent. What this frontier 
work sometimes costs in suffering and sacrifice is hard 
to imagine. Mr. Pratt was scarcely settled in Calgary 
when by a distressing accident his little boy was killed. 
Three months later Dr. Cary, Mrs. Pratt’s father, took 
the long journey from Meadville to Calgary to strengthen 
and comfort his daughter; but an attack of pneumonia 
suddenly carried him off. What did they do, these 
representatives of our faith in that lonesome Western 
Canadian country? ‘They redoubled their energy, multi- 
plied the journeys, increased-every effort. Mr. Pratt 
has this fall made-a trip to the Pacific coast to help the 
churches of Victoria and Vancouver at the head of Puget 
Sound. His passion for his difficult and discouraging 
missionary task is unbroken. 

Do we intend to stand by such men in their efforts? 
And what will it all come to, this faithful work in Charles- 
ton, at Lawrence, in Western Canada? No one knows 
all that it will come to, but some great things have come 
of such devotion to our faith. ‘Thirty-five years ago this 
sort of missionary enterprise was under way on the Pa- 
cific coast. There were at that time but two lonely 
churches in the Pacific States. Now in that same region 
there is a conference of twenty-seven Unitarian churches 
which minister to and inspire groups of our people from 
Bellingham, Wash., to San Diego, Cal. Such is the 
result of like efforts in the past. 

Of one thing we are sure now: this is the excellent kind 
of religious service that our fellowship can do, and does. 
It is our meat and drink to realize this kind of working 
brotherhood and thus express our missionary idealism,— 
the strong helping the weak, all helping each other. As 
it happens, of the three examples I have given of fine 
Unitarian service, the Charleston church is self-sustain- 
ing; the college pulpit in Lawrence is aided by an annual 
grant; while Mr. Pratt’s work, now in its early stages, 
needs continual and large help and encouragement. 
This work in Canada is supported jointly by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of London. But the details of 
missionary enterprise should not blind us to the big 
thing. Our churches are finding themselves in a free 
brotherhood in which we are all called to serve. 

And this means that no Unitarian church has done 
its duty until it has made a generous contribution to the 
Unitarian Association to help those who are weaker and 
to sustain the catise. Will ministers, members of the 
church committees, and Alliance officers write to me for 
circulars and collection envelopes, to be used when the 
annual gift for this cause is made? May I help by address- 
ing men’s clubs, Alliances, or counselling with local com- 
mittees? It is for you to command me. Every one 
should be counted in this enterprise. We thus strengthen 
the whole body of our churches by sustaining our men 
on the frontier. By this act of contributing to their 
support we bring help to eighty-six churches and mis- 
sions throughout the country which would be unable to 
do their work without our assistance: an esprit de corps 
is built up which none of us can afford to miss. We cry, 
All hail! to Mr. Sargent and his noble band in Eugene, 
Ore.; courage and strength go out to our brave friends in 
New Orleans; and the Lay Centres in Aroostook County 
feel the confidence of a brotherhood that is real and 
blesses us all. 

Our fathers were brave, forward-reaching men. ‘Their 
minds were set on majestic themes. Great ethical prin- 
ciples and wholesome spiritual ideals stirred them. It 
is but just that we, their children, should be large and 
sane and generous in our religious life and activity. And 
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what call is louder than the call to carry these principles 
of thought and action which have blessed our lives to 
those who need them? - WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Copics, 


BRITISH comment on the recent intimation from Wash- 
ington that President Taft is sounding the sentiment of 
Congress with a view to the renewal of negotiations for a 
general treaty of arbitration with Great Britain indicates 
a general hope on the other side of the Atlantic that the 
plan which was frustrated by hostility in the national 
legislature in 1908 may be carried out this time. It is 
pointed out, in utterances on the interesting subject in 
the London press, that there is no actual or prospective 
issue outstanding that might interfere with the harmo- 
nious relations between the two countries, and that British 
public opinion has been ready since 1897, when the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty was negotiated, to enter into a general 
agreement with the United States providing for the 
automatic submission of all disputes to arbitration. Mr. 
Taft’s reputed desire to extend the principle of treaties 
of arbitration to all countries with which the United 
States has important relations has elicited sympathetic 
comment in many of the European capitals. 


a 


NEw application of the Sherman anti-trust law is sug- 
gested by the proceedings begun under that statute in 


- the United States Circuit Court of the Southern District 


of New York against thirteen transatlantic steamship 
companies which are operating under an agreement 
formed in London in 1908, and known as the Atlantic 
Conference. It is maintained by the Department of Jus- 
tice that this agreement is illegal, inasmuch as it is aimed 
at the control and apportionment of the immigrant 
traffic to American ports, nine-tenths of which is in the 
hands of the owners of the lines involved in the suit. 
The Attorney-General points out that the activities of 
the conference already have resulted in the elimination 
of one rival—the Russian Volunteer Fleet—from the busi- 
ness of carrying immigrants to this country. ‘The govern- 
ment prays the court to order the offending corpora- 
tions to abandon the agreement on pain of being excluded 
from American ports so long as they continue their alleged 
conspitacy in restraint of trade. 


Pd 


NEGOTIATIONS having for their object the conclusion 
of a limited treaty of reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada, to serve as the basis of a broader and 
more comprehensive agreement in the future, were re- 
sumed in Washington on January 7 between representa- 
tives of the Department of State and the Canadian minis- 
tries of finance and of customs. It is recognized by Secre- 

Knox, who is taking a personal interest in the con- 
sideration of the important subject, that present Cana- 
dian sentiment will restrict greatly the provisions of the 
prospective treaty; but there appears to be no doubt 
that the negotiators will reach the basis of some inter- 
change of commodities, either free or at materially re- 
duced tariff rates, in time for the submission of a treaty 
to Congress at its present session. 

* 2 

THE degree to which international relations are con- 
trolled and modified by the sentiment of bankers finds a 
illustration in the terms of the reported agreement 
a tpg and Russia concerning Persian affairs. 
new treaty, the existence of which has not been ad- 
me officially at either St. Petersburg or Berlin, is the 
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outcome of Germany’s desire to find money for the con- 
struction of the long-projected Bagdad railway. Under 
the agreement Germany abandons political interest in 
Persia, and Russia in return promises to co-operate in the 
constuction of the railway. ‘The outcome of the negotia- 
tions in all probability will open to German railroad 
builders the coffers of the French bankers, who heretofore 
have held themselves aloof from the Bagdad enterprise on 
the ground that German aims in the territory affected 
might work damage to Russian interests. The signifi- 
cance of this diplomatic achievement will be better under- 
stood when it is remembered that Germany had pre- 
viously tried to get the necessary funds in Great Britain 
and Austria without success. 


rd 


COMPLETE control of the religious orders by the civil 
power is contemplated in the association bill which, it 
was announced at Madrid on January 8, will be ready 
for submission to the Cortes in March. Although no 
details of the proposed legislation have been made public 
by Premier Canalejas, it is intimated at the Spanish capi- 
tal that the law will follow closely the model which the 
French Parliament has placed upon the statute books of 
the republic and which worked the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat. Some indication of the temper in which the 
Spanish cabinet is approaching its task is furnished by 
its rejection of indirect overtures from the Vatican, seek- 
ing to assure to the papacy the right of being consulted 
in the framing of the pending measures. The Spanish 
government has offered to the Vatican a fresh opportunity 
to resume negotiations for a revision of the Concordat by 
entering once more into diplomatic relations. This ad- 
vance the Vatican has shown no disposition to meet. 


vt 


Tue potency of Gallic sentiment in Alsace-Lorraine 
was shown on January 9 by a series of anti-German dem- 
onstrations in several of the cities in the territory which 
Wilhelm I. wrested from France in the War of 1870. The 
immediate occasion of the disturbances, which were sup- 
pressed by the stern hand of the military, was resentment 
against the character of the constitution for Alsace-Lor- 
raine which was adopted by the Hundesrath last month. 
‘The leaders of the opposition were the socialists and rad- 
icals, whose conspicuous strength the constitution is de- 
signed to hold in check. In the course of the demon- 
strations, marching throngs sang the “‘Marseillaise,” a 
hymn strictly interdicted by the police regulations, and 
expressed in concrete form their dislike of German rule 
and their hope that some day the severed parts of France 
will be reunited to her. In the mean while the Prussian 
administration is calmly proceeding with its plans for 
the suppression of French sentiment in Alsace-Lorraine, 
which do not appear to be accomplishing more effective 
results than the Prussian attempts to smother Polish 
sentiment in Posen. 
i a 


One of the last remaining strongholds of absolutism 
in Europe fell on January 7, when Prince Albert of 
Monaco issued a proclamation establishing the promised 
constitution in the principality. The surrender of the 
autocracy was received with expressions of delight by 
the 20,000 subjects of Prince Albert. Closer study of 
the instrument, however, disclosed unsatisfactory features 
which it is intended to change. For this purpose a Mona- 
gesque commission is sitting in Paris, where the foreign 
office of the republic is co-operating in the attempt to 
straighten out the pending difficulties and launch the 
newest—as well as the smallest—of constitutional mon- 
archies on its career. The new régime will enable Prince 
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Albert, hitherto a benevolent despot, to devote himself 
with fewer interruptions to his favorite study of ocean- 
ography, a science on which he is an international au- 
thority. ‘The chief source of income of the”country is 
the gambling-house at Monte Carlo, from the’attractions 
of which the natives of the principality are excluded. 


Brevities, 


We are told that the American Church’s university is 
at Sewanee! 


Orthodox Catholicism is troubled by Modernism, and 
orthodox Jewry has its free synagogue to worry it. 


A good deal of what is called bribery is the result of 
blackmail, and a good deal of blackmail is the result of 
the success of bribery. ; 


When boys can fence or box with vigor and skill, but 
with perfect good nature, they have learned a valuable 
lesson in the art of manly living. 


In any church or Sunday-school, North or South, 
when any foreign or colored element begins to equal in 
number the natives and white people, trouble begins. 


Instead of being a record of national degradation and 
depravity, the annals of the last ten years furnish the 
most remarkable illustrations of national house-cleaning 
ever known. 


One objection made to the individual cup in the com- 
munion service is peculiar. It is said to destroy the social 
character of this mystic rite. But in social life we have 
long since disused the common cup. 


By the phrase ‘primitive instincts and passions” 
writers commonly suggest only those which man has 
in common with the animals. They omit entirely the 
primitive instinct of progress which has in all ages set 
man apart from the animals. 


A correspondent thinks the following comment one 
that deserves to be put on record as a sign of the times: 
“We have a nobby preacher this year. He says so many 
funny things. I guess it is all right, for it brings out a 
crowd, and that is what they want.” 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Back to the Land. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

On reading in the Register of the 22d inst. Mr. Picker- 
ing’s communication under the caption Social Conditions I 
feel like adding a word and making a suggestion. 

On my first trip into New England to attend last 
spring’s Unitarian meeting I was astonished at the large 
amount of unused land; land which might be yielding 
an income, even though it might be a meagre one, to some 
one who might be yearning for employment, and fresh 
air, and a chance to be a producer of wealth. 

Every year there are thousands of immigrants coming 
to our large cities to be penned up in the slum districts 
who are from the country. They can handle a spade 
and a hoe, and can ‘‘make garden,” but are almost abso- 
lutely useless in a city. Can we not put these people 
where they naturally belong,—out in the country on some 
of this unused land? It would enhance the value of the 
land and would give honest employment to thejunem- 
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ployed, but above all it would produce wealth from what 
is now waste or idlejland, and waste or idle labor; if 
not idle labor at leas not wealth-producing labor. ‘The 
immigrant who peddles collar buttons and suspenders 
on Broadway may be making a living, but so far as 
society is concerned he is not producing: wealth, and his 
service as a distributor of merchandise could so easily 
be dispensed with! 

In Florida, Georgia, and other Southern states, are 
thousands of acres of good cheap land just waiting for 
an invitation to produce potatoes, corn, rice, and other 
food products, to say nothing oef-cotton. 

Could we not form a large company with capital at . 
$10 a share whose object would be entirely philanthropic, 
—to place a rustic immigrant on a small plot of ground 
which he could till by hand, and plant, and raise enough 
crops to make a living? He would have to be furnished 
a house and tools and have the privilege of buying the 
outfit, including the land, at a low price. The stock 
would pay no dividends, but the business should have an 
income with which to pay expenses of administration 
and the services of farm teachers, to get the seeds and 
show the people how to plant, cultivate, and drain or 
irrigate the land to make it productive. I would be one 
to take stock in such an enterprise promoted under 
proper auspices. 

Many of our immigrants come from warm countries. 
Send them South instead of keeping them in Boston. 
Those coming from colder countries could be located in 
New England. The scheme would not solve the slum 
problem; but if it took one per cent. or one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the immigrant slum-settlers out of the slums 
or kept that percentage from getting into the slums 
and made wealth producers of them, the effort would be 
worth all it would cost. Wn. HAHMAN. 

ALTOONA, Pa. 


[This subject is discussed in a note by the Editor.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with much interest Mr. Pickering’s letter 
in your issue of December 22. Mr. Pickering’s theme is 
that ‘“‘the responsibility for hard social conditions among 
the wage earners lies largely with the wage earners them- 
selves.... If we could induce some of our clerks and 
shop-girls to become farmers and produce wealth, instead 
of trying to get a share of the wealth that other people 
have produced, social conditions would be very much 
improved,” 

In a recent public address, Dean Bailey of the State 
College of Agriculture, after giving figures to show how 
enormously greater was the production of each farmer 
to-day than formerly, thanks to modern methods, went 
on to say, “We hear the cry on every hand, ‘Back to 
the Land,’ but what we need are not more farmers but 
better farmers.” 

Nor is there any longer any free land to be had in the 
United States by our clerks and shop-girls, or any one else, 
that is worth having; and, if there were, it is an impos- 
sibility for any one without capital to take up land, pro- 
vide stock and implements, not to speak of the necessary 
food and shelter, until the first harvest shall have been 
safely gathered in. 

It is something gained that Mr. Pickering should have 
recognized that clerks and shop-girls for the most part 
do not get a living wage, but I am afraid ‘‘Back to the 
Land” will not solve the problem. 

Mr. Pickering’s alternative solution was domestic 
service. I hope some one else has written to you on that 
aspect of the question. Gro. S. Youne. 

Irmaca, N.Y. 


1@ 


Arcturus. 


BAY? te!) ¢ _ -BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


¢ ne Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades and the chambers of the South.—Joz 
9 


-_ Ocrimson star, how can you shine so bright 
The ot Above the blackness of yon eastern hill! 
oe __ War, pestilence, and famine, grewsome ill 
Of sense and soul, have stalked beneath thy light 
_ Three thousand years since, to Job’s failing sight, 
- You brought forth faith and armed anew his will. 
Ty io Mankind, grown weary of the flesh, would still 
; _ Curse God and die but for that sense of right, 
Holding all life in an unswerving way. 
ih ; Thou through the ages destined to endure 
Some mighty sun burning with healing ray— 
_ Man in his fitful, passionate, insecure, 


d i f be ; Moment in endless space—still praise that name 

"] : we Whose precepts are from age to age the same. 
a The Problem in Agricultural Life. 

“ilies BY REV. P. J. ROBINSON, 
oP In all social problems diffusion of light depends on 
_-—s contact with the conditions as they exist. As a visit 
_--~—s among the poor in the city does not make the visitor 


a first-class authority for the social conditions, neither 
does riding through the country in an automobile or 
reading books give one the requisite knowledge for dis- 
ss eussing the problem. The wider the observation and 
oe the closer one comes to the rural problem, the more 
difficult it seems. 
As a special lecturer for the New Hampshire State 
4 Grange, I have come in contact with the situation as it 
is in the northern part of the State. This work has 
been done as a layman in the field, for most of those 
employed have not been ministers. My audience has 
been composed of people of all religious beliefs and many 
‘men and women who are not affiliated with the church. 
I have spoken on subjects which have some relation to 
agriculture, but were more especially intended for the 
development of the life of the people. 
‘The problem =has several different aspects. I have no 
use for expressions like ‘‘country slums” or ‘impending 
_ paganism.” There is sinfulness in the rural communi- 
ties, some tendencies toward a lower life, a lack of 
_ church attendance; but I doubt if these things are more 
_ marked than among people who live in the city. In 
ry places the departure from the higher ideals has 
due, not to the people themselves, but to the in- 
> of the summer visitors. ‘There are exceptions to 
for some of these summer people, by their noble 
and influence, have been a blessing to the people. 
‘e meet first with the financial problem in the coun- 
The consumer in the city, as he meets with expense 
od, thinks that the farmer in the country is rolling 
th. The farmer gets less than four cents a quart 
milk: the consumer pays nine or ten cents, and 
ys more. ‘The farmer gets ninety cents a barrel 
po ratoes: thé consumer pays twenty-five cents a 
. These are two of the leading industries in North- 
ew Hampshire. It has been estimated that the 
‘receives about one-third of the amount which the 
mer pays. Besides all this, he has to pay a profit 
he buys for the purpose of carrying on his business. 
the laborer in the city does not get a fair deal, 
Beats of redress by means of the power of com- 
The strong individualism, which is the result 
, has up to this time hindered the rural pro- 
ing this. ‘The distance is too great between 
he consumer. How can conditions be 
) that the consumer will not be obliged 
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to pay too large a price and the producer get a fair reward 
for his labor? 

Then there is the moral and religious problem in the 
country which has not yet been solved. The Protestant 
population, at least, have broken away from the church 
as a source of authority and are in many places drifting 
toward lower ideals of life. The school has failed to 
meet the wants of these people. The question is often 
asked, ‘‘Why do the young people from the country drift 
into the city?’”’ Why would they not do it? In the 
schools they have been taught nothing along the lines 
which would show them the great possibilities of agri- 
cultural life. We have educated them toward the cities 
and then wonder why they’ve gone there. 

The church has lost its power in many places to in- 
fluence the people toward righteousness. ‘There are too 
many denominations, and nearly all of these are placing 
emphasis on the non-essentials in theological conceptions 
of Christianity. The places of worship are often un- 
attractive, the service uninteresting, and the minister 
below the average intelligence of the people. Nothing 
is done by the church for the amusement of the young, 
so they make their own selections. In many communi- 
ties the emotional revival meeting is a source of enjoy- 
ment. ‘The idea that the church is a place for the devel- 
opment of the highest manhood and not a place for 
emotional enjoyment has not yet been conceived in some 
of these communities. There is at the same time great 
kindness and sacrifice in the social life. They go and 
watch with the sick, do all in their power to com- 
fort and help those in sorrow. But they have almost 
utterly failed to connect these things with the religious 
life. ‘The church seems to stand out on the hillside, 
cold and lonely. It has lost its connection with the real 
life of the community, and so the most of the people keep 
away from it. 

The bringing together of the best elements of religion 
in social service and that other-worldness of the church 
is the great problem. 

How is this to be brought about? The more closely 
one comes in contact with the rural life, the more difficult 
becomes the problem, so many strange elements enter 
into it. I wish to say that I have no dead sure solution 
for the problem, only some lines along which it seems to 
me the work might be accomplished. 

I do not believe it can be accomplished by means of 
new churches, but by working in connection with those 
already in the field, unless there are communities without 
churches, and I know of some towns where there are 
none. Again, I do not believe this can be done by send- 
ing ministers to preach a few sermons to the people, 
either in a church, a hall, or on the street corner. 

I feel quite sure the way of approach must be from the 
home, and not by means of the assembly of the people. 
I wish the American Unitarian Association might see its 
way to send some rural visitors into these communities. 
Perhaps some young women who have been trained in 
our churches in a religion of service, and who desire to ac- 
complish something for the world by going into these 
communities and remaining for a time, by means of 
classes in different branches of domestic science, singing, 
and lines of amusement, might come very closely in touch 
with the people, all this being done in harmony with the 
local minister of the place. I am very sure that the 
cases would be very rare where the minister would not 
co-operate with them when they had given him the 
assurance that they were there, not for the purpose of 
drawing the people away from him, but of helping him in 
his great work. In all of this work special emphasis 
should be placed upon the imperative need of the church 
as a source of development for the best life. In this way, 
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I think, two things would be accomplished: first, it 
would be a help in giving enlarged views to the minister 
and make his preaching more practical; second, it would 
leave in these homes which they had visited and which 
they had otherwise come in contact with an influence 
which would be ennobling and abiding. 

LITTLETON, N.H. 


Prometheus. 


Oh, better far to filch the spark of fire 
From heaven and suffer the Promethean doom 
Than scathless to exist as one in whom 
A spirit dwells content with dust and mire! 
Oh, better struggle for a high desire, 
Too star-like for the winning, than assume 
Low ease-worn ends; yea, better far the tomb 
Than barren life unlearning to aspire! 
God purge me of inertness as of sin, 
And let existence into life be thrilled; 
Pour tempest on the stagnant soul within, 
And let the sails of thought with storm be filled; 
Grant mountain peaks of earthquake origin, 
Whereon ideals their eagle nests may build. 


—Gottfried Hult. 


Winter Skies. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A dew-drop fell from the sky, and lay shining in the 
heart of a lily, but when the sun rose it exhaled in mist, 
and returned to its home in heaven. When winter came 
it formed a snowflake, and lay white and spotless on the 
breast of a drift, and when the snow melted in the spring 
it became water again and flowed away in a brook, thus 
resuming the eternal round of transformation. It is a 
sky-denizen, an earth-denizen, a type of great nature’s 
activities. In its tiny prison the strand of light is un- 
braided, and all the splendors of color lie wrapped in its 
globe; it is the infinitely little that suggests what the 
beauty of-our winter skies express. 

The sky may be called the soul of winter. Almost 
unconsciously to ourselves we watch it with an ever- 
growing interest as the days shorten and the light is 
abbreviated at both ends of the diurnal circuit. Its deli- 
cate colors make the background on which all pictures 
are painted. It plays with the grays, browns, russets, 
and pale yellows of the winter earth and with the snow- 
clad fields and hills, like some great artist composing pict- 
ures in a dream. We know not how much our sanity and 
habitual cheerfulness are due to winter skies that soften 
and glorify the rigid, stern aspects of the season. It is 
the sight of the sky the prisoner in solitary confinement 
longs for with a sick and ever-present longing. It is the 
little patch of blue gleaming through his high-barred win- 
dow that brings him a touch of consolation, like the 
smiling face of a friend. 

The pink and roseate shades of early morning are 
peculiarly adapted to give a happy turn to our thoughts; 
and if we are a close observer we shall note how fre- 
quently these winter pinks blossom in the fields of heaven. 
After a downy snowfall that comes softly in the night 
without sleet or wind, and clears just as the morning 
light is breaking, the roseate light often stains the snow 
in long tender lines of exquisite delicacy. Nature loves 
this happy tint that has the effect of a spring song in 
the songless time. It is the young color of infancy and 
early youth, the unsullied touch of purity. We can only 
think of apple-blossoms, and the daintiest hue of wood- 
flowers, of innocence in its perfection, and the beatitudes 
of a world redeemed and cleansed of every stain, as when 
the morning stars first sang together for joy. 

The cloudless winter day is often metallic and edgy in 
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its biting hardness. The sunlight splinters on the frozen 
earth, and gives no warmth. No relenting drop falls 
from the icicles, no touch of melting along the frozen 
snow-ridges. No bird cheeps or twitters about the naked 
tree-limbs that creak like steel runners on sleds and 
sleighs as they grind down the road, rigid and hard as 
iron. But at evening of such a day, even, light and 
splendor may flush in the western sky. The color, if it 
comes at all, will be rich, intense, gleaming and flaming 
like a great conflagration. And there is one hue, apple 
green, that always seems rare and wonderful when it 
appears between the complementary colors of blue and 
yellow with crimson bars. It is like a lake of pure splen- 
dor in some mysterious forest-land of the tropics, some 
untrodden waste of strange verdure, bloom, and frag- 
rance, that man has seen but in vision or dream. ‘This 
color, appearing in the western sky on rare days, shines 
out of the winter sunset with an intensity and purity 
that surpasses all other tints. The bare trees, the ever- 
greens, the spruces and cedars, against its sober splendor 
take on a hue lovelier than the summer green. 

The yellows of our winter skies are various, but none 
are so crystalline as those we name lemon-yellow, after 
one of the painter’s pigments, but which can be in reality 
compared with nothing earthly, for all earthly colors 
are too gross, too muddy, and untransparent in compari- 
son. Such a sky, with its soft, yet vivid, curtain of im- 
palable air, dropping unstained to the horizon, is the 
thinnest possible disguise of the something wonderful. 
that lies just beyond the sunset gate and hides the city 
of pearl and gold. A little more transparency and gleam, 
a little more of magic light, a larger sweep of vision, and 
we should gaze through the sky to the real place of our 
hopes and dreams. ‘There is no restfulness like that which 
this golden-painted window imparts. We sit bathed in 
its glow when all is dark within, and the world turns to 
velvet shades of black, and brown, and gray. Slowly 
it fades behind the pointed tree-tops and the purple hills, 
and leaves a touch of warmth and splendor that quivers 
on into the night. 

We never know how much the sky means to us until 
we have become a country mouse, and made it our winter 
comrade. Its intimacy and appealingness does not 
touch us deeply in the city, indeed we might get on there 
very well without a sky, so far as its beauty is concerned. 
Its delicacies and charms are scarcely felt except by 
chance. ‘They are obscured by smoke and steam, shut out 
by towering walls, great breadths of roof (cluttered with 
chimneys, crossed by gridirons of wire, interfered with 
by lines of fluttering clothes) so that it is only when the 
golden and rosy clouds sail very high do we know that 
God is painting his western sky-wall, and tinging with 
splendor his seas, lakes, and rivers. 

The sky is therefore a negligible quantity to denizens 
of the city, who may be called cave-dwellers for a con- 
siderable part of the year. They know not what nature 
is about in her own domain, and at last often lose their 
interest in her doings. ‘They know not how the big out- 
of-doors may become as companionable as human friends, 
and often in the country must take the place of such 
friends. The sky smiles in at your window, bids you 
good-morning, and remains your companion all day long. 
There is a kind of home-sickness that is nothing more 
than longing for a great piece of sky. Those who live 
in walled courts, the wells of apartment houses, the 
cellars, and windowless places of the town, know what 
the malaise means which may be called sky-sickness and 
longing for sunlight. It is a positive physical ailment 
joined to an insane desire to tear down the walls of the 
great city prison, and win the freedom not of the city, 
but of God’s illimitable earth and sky. 
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There are country-bred folk who never can live away 
from a great eye-sweep, and a boundless wash of free, 
uncorrupted air. It is the absence of horizon, and the 
proper sky-line and perspective, that makes the back- 
woods-man, the prairie dweller, the mountaineer, the 
rancher, the cow-boy, miserable in our close-walled 
streets. The true countryman can never have too much 
of space. The great circle of the earth is not too vast 
to satisfy his love of freedom and the open air. He 
Knows no good greater than the blessing of unconfined 
vision, and the power to breathe under the wide-open 
sky, to feel the caress of all the winds that blow, and to 
send his soul abroad to the utmost confines of a great 
sweep of the heavens that practically extends to infinity. 

The joy of the eye is to take in all the space it can, and 
this joy is a real possession, for it liberates our being from 
pettiness, takes us out of our little holes and coverts, 
illustrates the vastness of the earth, and the immense 
field of our possible enjoyments. 

When our pitiful emotions go out toward the hopeless 
blind, the poignant thought comes that they have never 
seen the sky, know not this vast aérial domain, this ex- 
pansion of the universe of which our planet is the merest 
dot. Next in dread to the darkness that hides the faces 
of those we love is the black curtain that hides the sky 
from sightless eyes. No wonder the ancients made it 
the seat of the shadowy heaven, which, however imper- 
fectly visualized, still lies in every mind as dream, hope, 
aspiration. When its curtain shall slide away from our 
dying eyes, we ask that it may reveal a new and eternal 
home. 


The Truth Without and the Truth Within. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


Truth, that divine manifestation of nature to the 
world, is manifold... It appears in the physical relations 
of things, and wecallitscience. It appearsin the esthetic 
unity of things, and we call it beauty. It appears in 
life, and we call it experience. It appears in character, 
and we call it integrity. It appears in the conscious 
relation of man to the Divine, and we call it religion. 

Scientific truth and poetical truth and all life’s reali- 
ties are but allegories of the loftier truth that dignifies 
character and relates man to the Divine. Not by acci- 
dent have we applied the same name ‘‘truth’’ to the dis- 
coveries of science and to the attainments of virtue. 
The common term expresses a true relationship. Ma- 
terial realities are only the sincere utterances of nature, 
Truthfulness is only the application to speech of scien- 
tific methods. 

A false man is only an utterly unscientific man, one 
who is not able to trace out principles. If you can 
change his methods of thought and induce him to employ 
comparison and reasoning, you are likely to improve 
his veracity. 

We can scarcely find out a truth without becoming 
more true ourselves. The more we contemplate the 
order and symmetry of nature, the more do we desire 
to imitate that order in ourselves, to match the sin- 
cerity of nature with a responsive sincerity of our own. 
Just as he that loves beauty wishes with pencil or chisel 
to imitate beautiful things, so he that loves truth will 
wish to imitate it in his speech and conduct. 

If, then, there is such a relation between truth in 
thought and truth in life, we see that men are not wholly 
wrong in insisting upon the importance of right doctrine. 
We cannot doubt that the uprightness of each man’s 
character depends in some degree upon the correctness 
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of his opinions. If one might know perfectly, he would 
be more likely, at least, to live ideally. 

Truth, however, is so complicated and assumes forms 
so various that this principle can be applied only to a 
limited extent in determining the rank of individuals. 
Truth is not a tangible thing to be handled and defined. 
We learn a series of facts, and we think that now we have 
attained truth; but soon we find that we have only come 
to a clay bank wherein the truth is hidden. We have 
accomplished nothing yet: it remains to be seen whether 
we have appliances for extracting the truth from its ores: 
if not, that truth is not truth for us, and we must seek 
some other form of truth. The honey bee cannot extract 
nectar from every flower that contains it, and we cannot 
utilize all forms of truth. 

Truth is ours only as it makes us manlier. The final 
truth for us is truth of character; and all minor truths, 
however venerable in themselves, sink into mere sym- 
bols in comparison with that truth. “Truth, for the 
individual, lies not so much in his mental acquirements 
as in his ethical application of them. We must not 
merely learn, we must also adapt our knowledge to our 
future well-being. We must not simply reason, we must 
also aspire. We must be thinkers,—not mere syllo- 
gizers, but complete thinkers; not satisfied with the gross 
realities, but seeking out their spiritual significance. 

The truth is in the life. The man who founds a noble 
life upon false doctrines has established the truth upon an 
uncouth, perhaps even an insecure basis, and yet he 
has the truth: the man who builds an evil life upon ac- 
curate tenets has a perfect foundation, but the super- 
structure is all a lie. 

Facts and demonstrations are only the material out of 
which we are to make truth. What value has the ore 
to him that cannot reduce it? What will it profit us to 
have the truth in solution, unless we know how to pre- 
cipitate and utilize it? After we find out the facts, we 
need all our alchemy to render those facts useful and not 
disastrous. If we beware not, they will yield us some- 
thing quite different from truth. 

Detroit, Micu. 


The Upward Path. 


BY REV. E. M. H. ABBOTT. 


Once, among the mountains of northern Vermont, a 
friend who entertained me while there said on a clear 
September morning, “After breakfast, my little girl will 
show you the way to three views, as fine as you can have 
in New England; and the remarkable thing about them 
is that you will not have to climb for them, as usual. 
You have but a short walk from the house, on perfectly 
level ground.” 

Truly, they were charming views, each different from 
the others. Three points of land extending above the 
roads and vales below. As I stood on the commanding 
height, far above sea level, which overlooked sO. much 
of God’s beautiful country, with river, forest, villages, 
valleys, and mountains, including a view of the distant 
Adirondacks, which I had not climbed to see, I remembered 
the miles of travel, the long upland grades, the steadily 
continued ascent, not always realized, which had grad- 
ually brought me to that noble height. At various 
times and by slow degrees I had certainly been travelling 
in an upward direction, until I could behold this vast, 
magnificent scene. So everywhere, not chance or for- 
tune or luck, but Jaw governs this world of ours, and we 
need never bemoan an adverse fate, for ourselves or for 
any one else. ‘The conditions of another life which seems 
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unduly favored might in reality be too hard for our 
human endurance. We cannot see the way by which 
another soul has reached an abiding peace, or the wide 
generous view which we would like, but have not yet 
attained. We might shrink from walking therein. We 
know not what we ask, in the desire for some possession 
of another life; but the way to the satisfying soul-rest is 
open to all. And those who are not equal to the steep 
mountain passes may find a gradual gain in the wished- 
for ascension ,by faithful attention to the small and 
commonplace duties of life, every one of which counts 
something in the moral and spiritual uplift of a brave, 
honest life. 


Deep-rooted. 


BY CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


The fiercest blast that Boreas sends 
Assails in vain the tree that bends; 
It, rooted deep, gains strength to bear, 
And proudly lifts its head in air. 


When loss or grief, with sharp distress, 

To man brings brunt of storm and stress, 
He stands secure who calmly bends 

In strength that Trust, deep-rooted, sends. 


Is Truth Indifferent? 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


“Je puis croire d’une maniére si religieuse et infinie 
‘qu’il n’y a pas de Dieu, que mon apparition n’a pas de 
but hors d’elle-méme, que l’existence de mon Ame n’est 
plus nécessaire a l’économie de ce monde sans limites 
que les nuances éphéméeres d’une fleur. You may believe 
in one all-powerful God, who cherishes and protects 
you, yet your belief may be mean, and petty and small. 
I shall be happier than you, and calmer, if my doubt is 
greater, and nobler, and more earnest than is your faith; 
if it has probed more deeply into my soul, traversed 
wider horizons, if there are more things it has loved. 
And if the thoughts and feelings on which my doubt 
reposes have become vaster and purer than those that 
support your faith, then shall the God of my disbelief 
become mightier and of supremer comfort than the God 
to whom you cling. For indeed, belief and unbelief are 
mere empty words; not so the loyalty, its greatness and 
profoundness of the reasons wherefore we believe or do 
not believe.’ 

In this noble passage Maeterlinck has expressed in 
melodious words a conviction long cherished by Uni- 
tarians. We believe it is not the intellectual content, 
the dogma, the views which are held, which make relig- 
ion the religious spirit. As Maeterlinck suggests, one 
may believe in the view followed generally by modern 
science that the world is neither good nor bad, is as in- 
different to our ideals and struggles as Clotho who spins 
and Anchises who cuts the threads, that mankind is not 
moving to any end noble or otherwise, and that there is 
in the universe no Power corresponding with the ideas 
we have held of God—one may believe this so courage- 
ously, clinging so patiently to his own ideals of purity 
and goodness, that we are compelled to acknowledge his 
religious spirit. 

Or one may believe with the churches of the old theol- 
ogy, that the Bible contains a revelation of absolute 
truth, that man though created innocent and perfect was 
unhappy, for he listened to the tempting devil and fell, 
and that there is an eternal hell for the unbeliever— 
one may believe this and be profoundly religious. 
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Or, again, one may believe as Unitarians do generally, 
that the Bible is a human production, that man has 
risen in the course of evolution from the worm; that the 
intention of the universe is benevolent; that the human 
race is slowly but surely ascending—and that at last 
every one of all the millions of humanity shall arise to 
purity and happiness—one may believe this and keep 
humbly and reverently the religious spirit. 

Is truth then indifferent? In religion is one view 
as good as another? No, no, a thousand times no. I 
simply maintain there may be the widest divergency of 
view: one may be a Christian and believe that salva- 
tion comes through Christ, a Buddhist and believe in the 
extinguishment -of all desire, or an agnostic and believe 
the universe is unintelligible, and yet possess the same 
religious spirit. 

Nevertheless I aver that the religious man with the 
clearer truth, that which is nearest to reality is unmeas- 
urably more capable of health and happiness, better 
equipped for all his human tasks. A man may build a 
rude hut in which to live, with his hands, without tools, 
but with tools he may build a comfortable dwelling. Now 
our beliefs, our truths, are our tools wherewith we build 
the palace of our lives. 

Can you think it makes no difference to the carpenter, 
engineer, surveyor, no matter how conscientious they 
may be, what mechanical beliefs or views they hold? 
Or to the pilot who steers the great ship across the track- 
less ocean, what astronomical beliefs or views he holds? 
Does it make no difference then to those who steer the 
ship of the soul across the mysterious sea of life, what 
beliefs or views they hold? Will not those who follow 
the simplest, the truest, beliefs be more likely to find the 
true haven? Remember that we live by our beliefs, 
and surely those beliefs are best which are nearest to the 
truth. The tiniest humming bird of a real thought which 
flutters from some branch of the mind is worth more 
than the great irrational churchly dogma for which men 
have shed their blood and treasure. It is the persist- 
etice of the childish beliefs and superstitions which 
maintain the divisions and fragmentariness of society. 

But it is said the ignorant man in some great emer- 
gency or temptation of life, may see the right thing to be 
done, and do it, while the learned are disputing about it. 
True, yet that was not because of his ignorance, but 
because of some unsuspected wisdom in him. Surely 
we cannot say that ignorance is better than knowledge. 
Can we affirm that any theory of life, no matter how far 
from reality, will conduct one to safety, if only he is 
sincere? No, even a Buddha, a Jesus, a Saint Francis, 
an Augustine would have risen to a richer experience, and 
to a wider, deeper influence if their theory of life had been 
nearer to reality. Nature’s laws are exact, invariable, 
and, as far as we know, universal, not only in the physical, 
but moral and religious worlds. And to say that one 
belief is as good as another, that truth is indifferent, is 
to say that the ignorance of these laws is better than the 
knowledge of them. No, let us not believe that the 
popular loudly-proclaimed dogma, which makes its appeal 
to our selfishness and our fears, is better than the simplest, 
humblest, even most humiliating truth. 

But it is said that a belief in these dogmas condemned 
by science has in the past, and does now, give to multi- 
tudes a beautiful contentedness with their hard toil and 
poverty, has transfigured their lives with great hopes in 
sorrow and sickness, and given them peace in the last 
hour. This is true, but, on the other hand, it may be 
said that this contentedness has often degenerated into 
cowardice. Would it not have been better for these 
millions instead of submitting to this social and in- 
dustrial slavery for centuries, to have risen in their might 
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and broken these chains? ‘There is a discontent which 
is sublime. 

We Unitarians must see that not only the dogmas of 
the old faith but the foundations of some of those softer 
and more humane ideas, which we have been spreading, 
are falling into ruins at the touch of science. It must be 
evident to all thinking men, that we need a truer an- 


_ thropology, a truer sociology, a truer ethics, in short, a 


truer world-theory. But is there a tenable theory of the 


‘universe? Emerson said, ‘“‘Man has not taken one step 


towards the solution of the problem of his destiny.’ 
Mr. Kidd in his last book avers ‘‘there never can be such 
a thing as a rational religion.’’ But Emerson and Mr. 
Kidd are both wrong, for we have learned, at least, that 
all men are brothers, and there must be a tenable theory 
of the universe, if the universe is intelligible, as Mr. 
Kidd thinks it is. 

Man is the only animal that aspires. He is madly relig- 
ious, but he is also intellectual—he must have a place to 
stand on. I know that Channing, Emerson, and Martin- 
eau, following Kant, made the religious consciousness the 
organ of truth, and cheapened the reason, but in this, I 
am sure, they have done us great harm. I remember 
Bishop Butler’s great words, ‘‘We should not vilify 
reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have to judge 
concerning anything, even revelation.”’ 

But does not the gospel say that ‘‘he has hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes’’? ‘There is a wisdom which belongs to the innocent 
and pure in the presence of the great facts of human ex- 
istence. They often manifest a gentleness, a faith, a 
courage, a beauty of spirit worthy of all emulation. But 
I am not aware that the simple-minded have ever added 
anything to the sum of human knowledge, or widened 
the horizon of truth. Truth about the world, about life, 
about God, about real existences can come only in one 
way—through experience, and the legitimate use of that 
experience. All truths about real things—truths that 
will stand the teeth of time, physical, mental, moral, social, 
and religious truths—come to us only in one way—through 
study, thought, investigation, analysis, inference. 

In pleading for intellectual faithfulness I would not 
humiliate religion. We need religion, that religious fire 
which inspired the masterpieces of the Renaissance, 
which inspires the hearts of the noblest, the wisest men 
to-day. We need a great revival of religion to open in the 
soul the springs of aspiration, love, devotion. For these 
life-giving waters of aspiration, consecration, enthusiasm, 
life offers a multitude of channels. 

It is the work of the intellect to find the right ones. 
It is the work of the intellect to direct these divine forces 
to some fruitful end. Some noble service for humanity. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


Do not crave so much to be perfect, but let your spirit- 
ual life be formed by your duties, and by the actions 
which are called forth by circumstances.—Francis de 
Sales. 


Ba 


Every one has his weak points; every one has his faults; 
we may make the worst of these; we may fix our atten- 


tion constantly upon these. But we may also make the 
best of one another. We may forgive, even as we hope 
to be forgiven —A. P. Stanley. 


vt 
*In your occupations, try to possess your soul in peace. 


‘It is not a good plan to be in haste to perform any 
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action that it may be the sooner over. On the contrary, 
you should accustom yourself to do whatever you have to 
do with tranquillity, in order that you may retain the 
possession of yourself and of settled peace.—Madame 
Guyon. 

a ° 


Did you ever hear of a man who had striven all his 
life faithfully and singly toward an object and in no 
measure obtained it? If a man constantly aspires, is 
he not elevated? Did ever a man try heroism, magna- 
nimity, truth, sincerity, and find that there was no ad- 
vantage in them,—that it was a vain endeavor?—H. D. 
Thoreau. 

& 


O Lord God, gracious and merciful, give us, I entreat 
Thee, a humble trust in Thy mercy, and suffer not our 
heart to fail us. ‘Though our sins be seven, though our 
sins be seventy times seven, though our sins be more in 
number than the hairs of our head, yet give us grace in 
loving penitence to cast ourselves down into the depth of 
Thy compassion. Let us fall into the hand of the Lord. 
Amen.—C. G. Rossetti. 


The Essential Faith in God. 


BY REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


All vital faith in God is the result of the co-operation, 
perhaps we should say the conflict, of two factors, rever- 
ence and inquiry. In our time the emphasis has been 
upon inquiry. The intellect has asserted and used the 
right of freely scrutinizing all facts and opinions whatever, 
and faith in God has been summoned to the bar of reason 
and asked to establish its validity. Such an age of 
criticism inevitably brings about important changes in 
the way in which men state their faith. Where formerly 
men in reply to the question “On what grounds do you 
believe in God?” would have offered some particular 
argument which they thought had the compulsory force 
of formal logic, we now offer our faith as an interpretation 
of the world and life as a whole. It is the outcome of 
critical reflection upon life, more especially reflection 
upon the nature and the experience of men. Such 
statement is not a chain of reasoning hanging upon a 
single peg, which comes to the ground if the peg gives 
way, and is no stronger than its weakest link. It is 
rather cumulative in character, being the result of many 
different lines of observation, experience and thought, 
each of which strengthens the others, all of which lead up 
to the same reasonable and satisfying conception. A 
critic may find flaws here and there, some points may be 
doubtful, but these do not invalidate the view as a whole. 
To the open-minded man, who has gone through the 
experience of thoroughly criticising and re-forming his 
faith, the world and human life imply God. Just as a 
printed page implies an author whose thought it ex- 
presses, or a piece of music means a composer whose 
feeling is manifested in it, or a poem implies a poet out 
of whose heart and imagination the poem came, so the 
world implies God. To the awakened mind of a modern 
man the world is a body of which God is the soul. As 
the words and actions of the human bodies about us are 
naturally and rightly referred to the thought, feeling and 
will of the soul within, so the visible, tangible things 
of experience are referred to the thought and activity 
of the invisible soul of all, God. ‘This interpretation 
is not an argument for or from creation. It has often 
been argued that such a wonderful world as this world 
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is must have a creator: it could not have made itself nor 
by itself have fashioned the marvellous order that per- 
vades it. Such reasoning, however, defeats its own end. 
For the creator of such a universe must be even more 
wonderful than his creation, and hence he, yet more 
than the world, must have been created. And so the 
argument logically goes on without end. ‘This is not the 
way in which we state our faith. For modern thought 
the universe is a self-contained whole, which was not 
“made’’ by any being, but is eternal. God is the in- 
visible, indwelling soul of the universe, whose creative 
life is manifested in its activity. But while the old- 
fashioned ‘‘arguments”’ for the existence of God cannot 
be allowed to have the strictly logical force they were 
intended to express, they are by no means without value 
and meaning. Their significance lies in the fact that 
they represent the process by which men, in their attempts 
to get a satisfactory conception of the nature of the uni- 
verse have slowly come into the spiritual point of view. 
They are steps of the movement toward a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the world. They show that man does not 
and cannot rest in the brute facts of life, but inevitably 
passes within them to a spiritual reality which is their 
inmost being. The mind of man looks through the 
visible things, clearly seen, to an invisible God manifested 
in and through them. Paley’s form of the argument 
from design deserves all the scorn that has been poured 
upon it, yet it has had its use. Reason does find a pur- 
pose in the world, a tendency in things, and the design 
argument was one way in which men tried to set forth 
this fact. In like manner we get at the real meaning of 
the “ontological argument.’” From the presence in our 
minds of the idea of a perfect being it was argued that 
there must be such a being, for perfection implies exist- 
ence, and if there were no such perfect being, then men’s 
idea would be greater than God. Kant said that this 
was as though we should say that because a man has 
the idea of a hundred dollars, therefore he has the money 
in his pocket. As a bit of logic, Kant’s statement is 
irrefutable. None the less, for us the argument is not 
without significance. It means that we cannot in reason 
separate man’s highest thoughts and noblest ideals from 
the universe whose child man is. Out of the universe 
man has come, and we not merely may, but, if we are to 
be truly rational, we must admit that the greatest attain- 
ments of his mind shed light upon the nature of the 
world from which he springs. . 

It is evident that, as the soul of all, God is different from 
man. Among the superficial criticisms of religion that 
pass from generation to generation of men, must be put 
that which says that the thought of God is simply the 
ideal of perfect man. No very hard effort to think is 
needed to see the mistake of this statement. As the soul 
of all, God is inconceivably greater than the most complete 
and perfect man would be. He would still be but one 
individual among millions. God is the One, beside 
whom is none else. We men began to be; he never 
began to be, from eternity to eternity he is God. For 
our very life we depend upon a world-order outside our- 
selves; the ground and source of his being is within him- 
self. In a word, he is infinite, we are finite. We 
use the term infinite here in its poetic, literary, sug- 
gestive sense, rather than in a dogmatic, logical, scien- 
tific meaning. By it we mean that God is great beyond 
all power of ours to comprehend, that our best ideas 
concerning him are but hints and suggestions of his 
greatness and glory. We do not think of him as merely 
a" ew perfect man, for he is the one Lord and God 
of all. 

Yet in him is a marvellous humanity. Some com- 
munity of nature between man and God is a necessity 
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to religion. A God wholly different from us would be 
no God for us. No greatness, however overwhelming, 
could make a loveless God as good as a loving worm. 
The very heart of modern faith is a mighty conviction 
touching the character of God. How can that convic- 
tion be stated? In our own souls we find certain moral 
certainties and spiritual ideals, which indicate to us the 
king of being the eternal God is. F. W. Robertson said _ 
long ago that, God or no God, future life or no future life, | 
it is better to be brave than to be a coward, better to be 
pure than to be licentious, and better to be true than to 
be false. Here are indicated to us some moral certain- 
ties which carry their truth in themselves, whatever may 
be doubtful_in--other matters. We find in ourselves 
spiritual tendencies and ideals which we feel we ought 
to obey and follow, and which we also feel ought to be 
the dominant realities in the universe. These are not 
our creation: we discover them revealed within us. We 
may or may not fashion our lives after their heavenly 
pattern, but they are no product of our work. A 
world-order which thus produces such spiritual forces in 
its children must be the dwelling of a spiritual being 
whose character is in some genuine and trustworthy 
manner revealed in them. Shall man the creature be 
more just, pure, and noble in his ideals than God is in 
his being? We find in these the very presence of God, 
and feel his power working in us. In him we find a mar- 
vellous humanity wherein are in perfection the moral 
qualities and ideals which in us are but visions. ‘This 
is not so much an argument as it is an attitude, an atti- 
tude of response to the felt touch of goodness upon us. 
We are confronted by ideal and perfect goodness, which 
at once shames and inspires us. ‘These sacred realities 
invite us to a nobler life, and in this experience we be- 
come aware of the God confronting us and working in 
our souls. As the sunshine about us comes from and 
reveals to us the great orb far out in space, so the light of 
ideal goodness that shines within us manifests the character 
of God. ‘This is not science nor formulated logic; it is 
a profoundly personal trust in the perfect goodness of 
God, because we have felt the touch and the inspiration 
of goodness. This is immensely strengthened by the 
testimony of the cloud of witnesses—the prophets and the 
seers—in the history of the race. 

Such faith in God finds great meaning and aid in the 
appreciation of beauty, and the refreshment it brings 
to men. In the beauty of the world it discovers a shin- 
ing of the divine through the earthly. ‘The world ceases 
to be a mere heap of things and becomes a living whole 
pulsing with God’s life. It is seen not so much as a work 
of divine skill as a manifestation of the Divine Presence. 
Our appreciation of beauty hints to us what God is rather 
than what he does. At its best such an experience be- 
comes a communion with the Divine Presence which 
gives us for the time a sense of fulfilment and joy that 
constitutes one of life’s supreme moments. 

We thus think of God as at once like us, yet marvel- 
lously unlike us. He is in deed and truth our Father, 
yet his thoughts and ways are infinitely above our 
thoughts and ways. In religious experience he draws 
our humanity up toward his own sublime height, and 
sheds upon us something of his own glory. Wonder- 
fully human in his relations with us, he is far above us 
in his infinite perfections. Our hearts trust him and 
find shelter in his loving-kindness, but we cannot sound 
the depths of his goodness and wisdom. ‘This con- 
ception meets the test of experience because it grows 
out of reflection upon experience. In the deepest religious 
experience there is borne in upon us the sense of the 
touch of One who is near us, with whom we have a kin- 
ship of nature, yet who is inconceivably greater than us. 
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God is in vital contact with us; his human tenderness and 
sympathy solicit our trust, while the fulness and mys- 
tery of his being lift us out of our littleness. Were he 
not human we could not trust him; were he not infinitely 
more than human we could not worship him. 

Our statement of faith in God aims to be a transcript 
of experience. The late Francis E. Abbot closed his book 
on “Scientific Theism’’ with a noble psalm, a chant of 
trust and praise addressed to God. Mr. Abbot considered 
this poem to be the outcome of the elaborate, abstract 
reasonings of which the book is full. At the opening of the 
volume is placed a brief dedication to the memory of his 
mother. Is it the outcome of long reasoning? Not at 
all. He lived in the companionship of his mother, and 


, her presence and influence called forth this response from 


him, In substantially the same way his trust and faith 
in God originated. His reflections had much to do with 
bringing the experience to. self-consciousness, but his 
thought was busy with forces and factors of life that 
were there before he thought about them. In the 
religious nature and experience of man, God is first. He 
does not first come to us when we begin to think about 
him, but just the opposite. His presence with us, his 
communication of himself to the heart, are what cause 
us to think of him. Our statements, so far as they are 
valid and true, are the work of the intellect going over 
in its own way a path already covered somewhat blindly 
in experience. Such intellectual study and revision is 
inevitable in the life of a thoughtful man. It is also 
positively valuable and significant. Hawthorne says 
somewhere that creation was not completed until the poet 
came to interpret it and by interpretation to finish it. 
The critical work of thought brings to a higher stage 
of perfection man’s life with God. It makes possible a 
more conscious surrender of the man to God and a larger 
entrance of God’s spirit into the man. And here we reach 
the conclusion and the heart of the matter. The great 
essential in the modern man’s faith is a reverent sense 
of God’s presence and power in his life, and a glad follow- 
ing of the guidance of the spirit in his heart. The man 
is not a mere part of a universe, however great; he is a 
child at home in the Father’s house. In God he finds the 
source of his strength and peace, continual renewal for 
his life, and a fountain of joy in his heart. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Experiencing Religion. 


BY REV. NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


The place whereon thou standest is holy ground.—Exonpus iil. 5. 


“Mankind,” says a great French writer on the phi- 
losophy of religion, ‘‘is incurably religious.’’ He did not 


lament over the fact,-nor did he in set terms call this 


characteristic of, our race a disease. He had in mind 
a feature of our nature which everywhere holds true. 
Man is a religious being. Consequently, we do not 
understand the species which the zodlogist calls knowing 
or intelligent man, unless we include in knowledge feeling 
or emotion. “Reason” is perhaps the best single word 


to cover the higher parts of our complex and unified nature. 


We know and we feel. We know as feeling creatures, we 
feel as knowing or intelligent beings; but our feeling 
and our knowing are not distinct departments of a divided 
self. Our willing again issues from our capacity to feel 
and to know. So, as reasonable beings, we act, our know- 
ing resulting in feeling, and our feeling running into 
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voluntary deeds. Impossible is it for this intelligent 
being, says M. Sabatier, not to be religious, not to have 
thoughts about the universe and God and our fellows 
which we must style religious thoughts. Impossible is 
it not to be moved by these thoughts, not to be influenced 
by these feelings. Naturally and incurably are we sub- 
ject to thoughts about “the all of things” that we 
name ‘‘The Universe.”’ Never are we utterly safe from 
inroads by the greatest of mysteries, which we call ‘‘God.”’ 
“There is nothing more radical in man than religion,” as 
Dr. Hedge wrote. 

For most of our hours, with their necessity of living on 
the surface, we are absorbed in things we can see and 
measure and define. This is the natural life of man as 
man. Not very commonly do we concern ourselves 
with what roots us in the soil of humanity most deeply. 
Roots are not intended to be investigated continually. 
Theological schools, where we study deliberately these 
underground matters, are in a way a part of the pathology 
of life, not of its normal physiology. “Had Adam re- 
mained in Paradise,’ says Carlyle, “there would have 
been neither theology nor metaphysics.’’ Yet in our 
actual world we must needs at times think about thinking; 
try to know how it is we know; seek to arrest ourselves 
in the act of feeling, and make feeling explain and account 
for itself, although the result is too often an autopsy! 
And, even in theological schools we cannot altogether 
escape moments of pure religious feeling. Human life 
must go on here; and even while we are deeply engaged 
in analyzing or describing how other men, in ancient times, 
perchance before the flood, were religious, we fall into 
the religious mood ourselves without violent effort, and 
we feel that God is something more than an inherited 
expression, that he is a vital power at the roots of 
our being. Not, however, while we are discussing him 
in labored argument or declaiming about him in fervent 
rhetoric are we most liable to visitations from the living 
God, but rather at times when our actual experiences 
are most broadly human and our life is most like the life 
of our fellows. 

“ Experiencing Religion,’—it is a noble phrase for a 
great reality. Religion has always been an experience,— 
not a definition, not a dogma, not a creed or a denial 
of creeds, but always a living and a life, a contact with 
the larger life of the All, a being in touch with the things 
that endure. With few phrases, however, have there 
been associated more misconceptions and mistakes. 
The credulity and the ignorance of men have intrenched 
themselves behind the name of religion, the most con- 
servative of all forces, as if it were their peculiar province. 
They have warned off conscience and reason as if what 
is elsewhere esteemed highest and finest in our nature 
has no rights here to prevail or even to be heard. For- 
tunately, as the world grows older, it grows wiser, and the 
voice of reason is more and more effectually raised within 
the church. 

Religion is an experience. Of what is it an experience? 
How do we know ourselves that we have had religion 
and kept it? We are understanding better in these later 
days than formerly the reasons for some of the mistakes 
commonly made about the physical nature of this ex- 
perience. We know enough about revivals of the old 
style to appreciate the fact that “getting religion” is 
not falling into a trance or a fit, after highly wrought 
nervous excitement, from which the reaction is natural 
and inevitable. This excitement can be procured in 
various ways: the rationale of the process is well under- 
stood by revivalists. Hypnotizing can be practised by 
the professional, or it can be practised upon one’s self 
by long repetition, ¢.g., of a few words, until a species 
of insensibility to ordinary things and common thoughts 
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is produced, which is supposed to be an experience of God. 
It matters not whether the formula pronounced be 
heathen or Christian. ‘The mental effect is the same sub- 
stantially, and the presumably supernatural is attained, 
when in fact it is only the uncommon or the strange. 
The whirling dervishes of Cairo give us an extreme example 
of this supposedly religious experience. ‘‘They kneel 
or crouch for hours, incessantly shouting the Muslim 
Confession of Faith ‘1a ilaha,’ and finish by repeating 
the word ‘hi,’ z.e., ‘he’ (God) alone. On occasion 
of great festivals some of them fall into a kind of epilep- 
tic convulsions and foam at the mouth, but no notice is 
taken of them; and they are left to recover without as- 
sistance. It needs hardly be added,” says the writer of 
this account, “that the European traveller will find 
these performances unpleasing and painful.” Perform- 
ances is the proper word here from the standpoint of 
civilization and reason. Whether the name, a thousand 
times repeated, be Allah or God or Lord, the student of 
psychology or the man of common sense is not deceived. 
The phenomena are simply morbid nervous phenomena, 
artificially induced. They are not above the level of 
the ordinary life, but below it; they are not more spiritual, 
but more animal. In whatever country or whatever time, 
the fanatic is known by such marks: he finds a strange 
pleasure in /repeating it may be “‘om mani padme hum,” 
it may be “God,” it} may be “Allah,” until he falls un- 
conscious, and reason, for the time being, is gone out of 
him. “This religion of primitive credulity,’ as some one 
well calls it, has had its day with civilized peoples. Its 
manifestations in the old-time revivals, in the hysterics, 
the mob excitement, ‘‘the jerks’? and convulsions and 
the like, are the proper study of the psychologist. It 
survives with the credulous of to-day, but in all civilized 
countries the idea of religion as growth, as education and 
natural, is making headway against the idea of religion 
as crisis and fever. The methods of inducing excitement 
are being left to vulgar tricksters, who in a few years more, 
we may hope, will be brought under criminal law, as 
common nuisances. It should even now be considered 
highly irrational in a college to interrupt its regular duty 
of education with a resort to primitive methods of re- 
vivalism. 

To experience religion to-day is to approach the Divine 
Being with our whole nature, to think of God with our 
whole mind, to bring to the thought all our force of 
earnest feeling and all our power of resolute will. Any 
other form of religion is more or less imperfect. It may 
be more or less pathological. It may come with a flood 
of feeling in a time of trial and strain: it may come 
quietly and intensely, as the result of long and earnest 
meditation upon life and duty. It is not necessarily a 
unique experience for any one of us. Physically, we can 
be born but once into this atmospheric existence. Re- 
ligiously, metaphorically, we may be born again many 
times in the course of a long life. Was it George White- 
field who answered a magistrate’s question as to his 
birthplace by saying he was born in London and in 
Bristol, and, when the magistrate expressed surprise, 
replied, ‘““Art thou a Master in Israel and knowest not 
these things?’”’ He had had his physical birth in one place, 
and his spiritual birth in another. He was a twice-born 
man, but he might have been thrice-born as well, had he 
lost hold of his spiritual life and regained it. Many may 
be the rebirths, in the moral sense of the word, especially 
with men whose natures are passionate and excitable. 

The phenomena of conversion have given rise to nu- 
merous fanciful theories of subliminal selves, as if we 
might carry around in one body a variety of egos. The 
student of sociology, who is familiar with the conception 
of “‘the social mind,” finds nojneed of these imaginary 
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beings. The “‘mind of the race”’ speaks obscurely, but 
fundamentally, and tells the former experiences of man- 
kind in many ages. It is a much more rational explana- 
tion of the subconscious. Each individual of each 
generation inherits powers into the formation of which 
have gone innumerable specific feelings, thoughts, actions, 
of his race before him. ‘The mind of the race is always 
contributing as the main factor to our individual minds. 
How can this well be otherwise if, as some one has esti- 
mated, man has been man a hundred thousand years, | 
sixty thousand of these being years of savagery, thirty 
thousand years of barbarism, ten thousand only years 
of so-called civilization? Inevitable, then, is the survival 
in the whole race-mind of many a primitive credulity, 
many a savage superstition, many a barbaric dogma., 
Especially in the religious sphere is the tremendous 
inheritance of ignorance and unreason to be taken into 
account. ‘‘We cannot forget,” says a great theologian, 
tracing the way of religion in earthly things, “that re- 
ligion has been a worker of evil,—one of the greatest of 
the workers of evil. No agent that has wrought in earthly 
scenes has been more prolific of ruin and wrong.” He 
reminds us of the crimes and bloody wars, the fanaticisms 
and tortures, the persecutions and madnesses that have 
marked the course of religions through the ages. “Consid- 
ering these harms, one is tempted to question if religion, 
on the whole, has been a blessing to mankind. ‘The answer 
must be sought in the infinite possibilities that lie in the 
idea of God, and the infinite dearth of spirit involved in 
the want of that idea, without which life would seem to 
be the sport of lawless power,—no reason in its origin, no 
meaning in its course, no hope in its end. Given that 
idea, all things desirable are possible.” 

Religion would indeed be an incurable disease, a true 
curse to men, if the feeling in which it mainly consists 
were not always subject to the control of two forces, which 
are later in their birth in the race and in the individual, 
and which in fact have not yet fully come into their own. 
One is thought, the other is conscience. Both are em- 
braced in Reason, rightly understood,—not simple reason- 
ing, which may be often mistaken and superficial. Reason, 
—we have no higher name for God. As Thomas Hill 
Green declared, ‘‘God is forever Reason; and his com- 
munication, his revelation, isreason; not abstract reason, 
but reason as taking a body from, and giving life to, the 
whole system of experience which makes the history of 
man.” Such Reason recognizes the place and office of 
Feeling in Life. Its thoughts are lifeless unless they are 
thoughts of an earnest heart and purposes of a devoted 
will. But reason it is that keeps our feelings from ex- 
travagance and absurdity, from every variety of unreason. 
No one can with safety, in this age of the world, slight or 
despise, in any degree, the Reason of Man. Whoever is 
against Reason will have reason against him, and the 
contest will be very short, as it is very unequal. The 
Unitarian Church has long been occupied with the prob- 
lem of Reason in Religion. It is entirely sure that the 
only Religion for the survival of which it is concerned 
is a completely reasonable faith, that which is always 
subject to the tests of thought and conscience. It is the 
religion, not of the infancy, not of the adolescence, of the 
mature mind of man. The method of this religion is 
Education. So sure has been the substantial victory of 
rational and ethical faith over all varieties of irrational 
and unethical religion that we need not be troubled as 
we look to the future, however much superstition may 
have a recrudescence from time to time. 

Man is incurably religious in the best sense. That 
which was forever beautiful in the religion of early man 
will remain, so long as man remains, the feelings of wonder 
and astonishment in the face of the glory and majesty 
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of the universe, the feeling of dependence upon the in- 
effable power and mystery of the world. We have learned 
to interpret a small portion of this mystery in terms of 
love; but how little do we yet know of it! How much 
deeper does our feeling go than our knowledge! The 
great poets best interpret to us our rare ‘‘hours of visita- 
tion from the living God,” when, as Wordsworth says,— 
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“Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request: 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him: it was blessedness and love.” 


But the mystic too often makes the mistake of trying 
to live day after day repeating this rare experience. A 
touch of mysticism is indispensable; but to seek to induce 
it by artificial means, to writhe and strain after it, can 
only result in affectation and falsity. For the substance 
of our days, sober reason, quiet faith, steady education, 
an ever loyal conscience, are sufficient. He who labors 
faithfully, prays effectively. He who is true to the de- 
mand of the present hour need not be harassed by 
thoughts seeking always to be conscious of God. The 
place where he stands is holy ground: to him now is the 
accepted hour. 

“Nor times shall lack, when, while the work it plies, 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall part, 
And, scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes 
In recognition start.” 
But these times come rarely even to the devout man 
who lives a normal life. As Lowell says,— 
“T that still pray at morning and at eve, 
Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 
‘Thrice in my life, perhaps, have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthralment which is God.” 


Conscience, too, the ethical test, is very hard upon the 
genuineness of much that we would fain call our religious 
life. Fearful havoc does it make with its demand for 
deeds, for fruit, upon our abundant lip service and our 
riotous piety. I do not doubt that you are religious, 
while you spend hours in prayer and neglect your plainest 
duties; but it is a false religion, of which there is no lack 
at any time, having no obvious connection with the 
living God or with living men. As Ruskin well wrote, 
“The meanest thing about a mean man is his religion.”’ 
On the other hand, the simplest thing, the most natural, 
the most genuine thing about a true man, should be his 
religion. He recognizes first and foremost his station 
and its duties. The place whereon he stands is his holy 
ground. How true-hearted the servant-girl who was 
sure that at last she had ‘‘got religion,”’ for now she swept 
under the mats and behind the doors! 

The mystic, then, must always be judged by reason 
and by conscience. If he stands that test, he may in- 
dulge moderately in ecstasies and rhapsodies; but only 
so long as he pays his debts and is a good citizen and neigh- 
bor. But we have only his unsupported word for his 
mystical experience, and about that he ought to be very 
modest, very shy. Let him never assume to judge 
men who without ecstasy or rhapsody bear the fruits 
of the Spirit,—love, joy, peace, goodness, honor, faith, 
self-control. But how beautiful mystics have I not 
known in several of the Unitarian saints surviving from 
the transcendental time of the last century! True 
rationalists in the wise training of their minds and the 
sober conduct of their thought, in the width and variety 
of their culture, in their genial bearing toward science 
and philosophy; feeding their spirits on Wordsworth and 
Emerson, on the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
Psalmists, and the Gospel of the Man of Nazareth; wel- 
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coming the accents of the One Spirit in India, China, 


Persia, but not anxious to unite diverse faiths in whirl- 
ing words and self-contradicting formulas; faithful to 
the sternest command of conscience and the slightest 
call to every-day service! Such men as Samuel Johnson, 
Samuel Longfellow, Thomas Treadwell Stone,—they 
deliver one from the possibility of mistaking genuine 
mysticism in our own day: they show the convincing Life 
of God in the Soul of Man. ‘To them the place whereon 
they stood was ever holy ground. But their modesty, 
their self-effacement, their devotion to the great causes 
of their day! They would have echoed the ‘“unhymned 
hymn”’ of Arthur Hugh Clough:— 


O Thou that in our bosom’s shrine 

Dost dweil unknown because divine! 

I thought to speak, I thought to say, 

“The light is here,” ‘‘behold the way,” 
“The voice was thus,” and “thus the word”’ 
And ‘‘thus I saw” and ‘“‘that I heard’’— 
But from the lips that half essayed, 

The imperfect utterance fell unmade. 


O Thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as I must say, divine! 

I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 

I will not prate of ‘‘thus’”’ and “‘so,”’ 
And be profane with ‘‘yes”’ and “‘no,” 
Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, whatsoe’er Thou mayst be, art. 


Unseen, secure in that high shrine 
Acknowledged present and divine, 

I will not ask some upper air, 

Some future day to place Thee there: 
Nor say, nor yet deny, stich men 

And women saw Thee thus and then: 
Thy name was such, and there or here 
To him or her Thou didst appear. 


Do only Thou in that dim shrine, 
Unknown or known, remain, divine: 
There, or, if not, at least in eyes 

That scan the fact that round them lies, 
The hand to sway, the judgment guide, 
In sight and sense Thyself divide: 

Be Thou but there—in soul and heart— 
I will not ask to feel Thou art. 


Not Such as We. 


It is a reproach to no man that he does not do that of 
which he is intellectually incapable. It is no fault of 
the reservoir that it will not contain the waters of the 
Atlantic, no drawback to the bucket that it will not hold 
as much as the cistern. It is no blame to the wisest of 
theologians that he falls infinitely short of understanding 
God, nor to the humblest of devout worshippers that 
his idea of God is such as even human wisdom can show 
to be mistaken. 

Then only are we liable to reproach when we think 
of God, not as like to ourselves in that which is noblest 
in us, but as like us in our lower nature; in our subjec- 
tion to time and change, in our liability to passion, in 
our moods varying according to outward circumstances: 
as now offended and now reconciled, grieved with us and 
pleased, now angry and vengeful, now satisfied and be- 
nignant. And yet even in these respects we may plead, 
“Thou knowest whereof we are made, thou remember- 
est that we are but dust.’’ How should an ant conceive 
aright of what a man is? Yet are ant and man nearer 
to each other in capacity than are man and God. Our 
own little children do not comprehend us grown-up people 
and our ways; and shall we not fail when we try to com- 
prehend the Infinite Father of all, we who are indeed his 
children, yet all unlike him in our powers and capacities ?— 
Rev. Charles Hargrove. 
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Questions of Precedence. 


“There is a time for everything,” says 
the Old Book, ‘“‘and everything is beau- 
tiful in its time.’ And so exactly there 
is a place for everything, and everything is 
beautiful in its place. The Bible again and 
again insists upon the importance of observ- 
ing the true order of things. It is not im- 
material which things we do first. There 
are certain things which are first things, and 
there are certain things which are second 
things, and they must follow one another 
in their appointed order. We hear a good 
deal, especially at times of great public 
ceremonial, of our social ‘‘order of prec- 
edence.”’ It seems, to an outsider, a subtle 
and intricate business. But it appears that 
a lady’s rank can be discovered by noting 
the width of the fur trimming on her dress 
or the length of her train, and a gentleman’s 
place in the peerage can be discovered by 
noting the number of fleurs-de-lis or silver 
pearls he wears on his coronet. And a lady 
with an inch of fur and a yard and a half of 
train must by no means precede a lady who 
has an inch and a half of fur and a couple of 
yards of train, and a marquis with his four 
strawberry leaves must by no means precede 
a duke with his eight. These niceties of 
social order may appear more than a trifle 
absurd to the average every-day Englishman, 
but they will serve to illustrate the point 
just now under discussion. There is an 
equally exact and stringent order of prece- 
dence among duties. ‘‘First, be reconciled 
...and then’”’— “Stand not upon the order 
of your going,’ said Lady Macbeth to the 
guests at the banquet. But duties do stand 
upon the order of their performance. There 
are certain duties which are first duties, and 
which must be fulfilled before the others can 
be undertaken. ‘‘First be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” 

It appears that in Society’s “‘Order of 
Precedence’’ it is the most exalted who take 
first place: First, kings and princes and 
dukes, and then plain baronets and knights 
and esquires. But the ‘‘order of precedence”’ 
in the world of duties is the precise opposite 
ofthat. Inthe world of duties it is the sim- 
ple and the plain and the obvious and the 
commonplace that come first; the more 
difficult and complicated and exalted come 
afterwards. It is with duty as it is with 
every branch of human learning—we begin 
with the elementary. First, the drudgery of 
learning the letters and syllables and small 
words, and then the enjoyment of the treas- 
ures of English literature; first, the multi- 
plication table and the rules of addition and 
subtraction, and then the higher branches of 
mathematical science; first, the axioms and 
postulates of Euclid’s first book, and then 
the more advanced problems of the second 
and succeeding books. It is exactly so in 
the region of duty. First, the simple and the 
elementary, and then the more complicated 
and difficult; and, until we do the primary 
and simple duties, the higher duties are im- 
possible to us. The Bible supplies us with 
several illustrations of men who wanted to 
do the second duty before they had discharged 
the first, who aspired to the higher before 
they had fulfilled the lower. The disciples 
were quartrelling together one day.as to who 
should be first in the kingdom. Our Lord 
overheard or divined the subject of their 
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conversation, and remindéd them that there 
was a very much simpler and more elemen- 
tary thing that had to be settled first; before 
aman could become a prince in the kingdom 
—hefore, indeed, he could enter the kingdom 
at all—he had first of all to become a little 
child. ‘Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heayen.’’ Peter was one day 
boasting about his willingness even to die 
with Christ. “I will go with Thee to prison 
and to death,” he protested, “but I will not 
deny Thee in any wise.’ Our Lord did not 
put His disciple’s faith to that supreme and 
final test, but in the garden He made this 
simple request of him—He asked him to 
watch. But Simon was unequal to that 
simple and elementary duty. When his 
Master returned from His solitary prayer 
He found Simon sleeping. What wonder 
that the disciple who had neglected the simple 
duty failed in the sharp and sudden crisis 
that overtook him a few hours later in the 
Judgment Hall? 

We commit the same mistake still. We 
reach after second things before we have 
faithfully fulfilled the first things. We 
want to know all mysteries and all knowledge 
before we have done the simple and obvious 
duty. There are people who aspire to fellow- 
ship with God and the enjoyment of religious 
bliss, who have not provided things honor- 
able in the sight of allmen. ‘There are people 
who talk and sing about heaven who do 
not practise the ordinary moralities of earth. 
There are people who enjoy a prayer-meeting 
who do not feel the necessity of being strictly 
honest in business. We hear a great deal 
in these days about “‘the higher life.” In 
the necessity of elevating the whole level of 
our Christian living I heartily and enthu- 
siastically believe. But I confess to being 
a bit suspicious of this emphasis upon the 
“higher life.” It is of no use talking about 
the ‘‘higher life,’’ until we have made our 
every-day life what it ought to be. We can 
only attain to the ‘“‘higher life’ by faithfully 
obeying the elementary demands of the 
Christian law. We must be honest, we must 
be true, we must be clean in thought and 
speech, we must be charitable in our judg- 
tents, we must be kindly in our actions, we 
must be loving in all our conduct. No 
“higher life’? can ever be built on any other 
foundation than this. First things first, and 
first come the simple, every-day, elementary 
moralities. 

“First be reconciled, and then come and 
offer thy gift.’”’ Reconciliation comes before 
sacrifice, the forgiveness of man before the 
worship of God, for hymns and prayers 
are vain when they come from an unfor- 
giving heart. Reconciliation with our brother 
must precede the worship of Almighty God. 

“First cast the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Self- 
scrutiny must precede criticism. Before we 
undertake the solemn task of judging others, 
there is a prior duty to be performed: we 
must deal faithfully and rigorously with our 
own selves. If we wait till we are free from 
fault ourselves before we begin to find fault 
with other people, we shall cease from back- 
biting and gossip and criticism to our dying 
day. Judging others is not a primary duty: 
at best it is only a secondary one. Judging 
ourselves—that is our first business. It is 
only the man who has judged himself, the 
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man who has a pure heart, who is com- 
petent to pass judgment upon others. 

‘That is not first which is spiritual,” says 
the Apostle Paul, ‘‘but that which is natural, 
and then that which is spiritual.” First 
the natural, then the spiritual. First the 
simple, every-day moralities, and then the 
more advanced spiritual life. First, truth 
and honesty and cleanliness, and then com- 
munion, rapture, and ecstasy. A man must 
be a good man before he can be a good Chris- 
tian. The ‘‘natural” is usually simple, 
easily discernible. We are left in no doubt 
about it. The-diligent practice of the ‘‘nat- 
ural’ will lead us to the ‘‘spiritual.” 
“He that doeth His will shall know of the 
teaching.” 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves; a road, 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 


—Rev. J. D. Jones, in Christian World. 
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Loisy’s Religion of Israel.* 


M. Loisy is one of the few scholars of the 
present day who undertake the critical treat- 
ment of the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment. The combination is desirable be- 
cause it leads to the application to the New 
Testament of the strict historical method 
that has long been applied to the Old Testa- 
ment. The present volume is a second 
edition. In the first edition, issued in 1901, 
an attempt was made to harmonize critical 
conclusion with the theology of the church of 
Rome. Now the author, being indifferent 
to harmonization, makes no such attempt. 
It need hardly be said that the book is at- 
tractive in style and in manner of exposi- 
tion. Discarding statistical form, its de- 
scription of the phenomena is an easy- 
flowing narrative which is dramatic without 
ceasing to be logical. There are scarcely 
half a dozen references to other writers: 
it is simply his own conception of the history 
that Loisy gives in popular form. 

As to his conclusions they are in general 
those that are now accepted by the great 
majority of Old Testament scholars. In 
regard to the dates of the Old Testament 
writings and the course of development of 
the Israelitish religion there is nothing in 
his exposition that can be called new. He 
holds that the history of the tribes before 
the conquest of Canaan is uncertain, it 
being impossible to trace their movements in 
Egypt and in the wilderness with precision 
or to explain how they were united to form 
a nation; that the Pentateuch was put into 
shape first in the regal period, and finally 
in the time of Ezra and after; that the re- 
ligion was at first tribal and rude, and grew 
steadily in breadth and refinement, never, 
however, throwing off entirely its old heathen 
elements. But, though he adopts the cur- 
rent views, his discussion is marked by in- 
sight into ancient conceptions, and he in- 
vests the history with life. This is par- 
ticularly true of his chapter on Messianism, 
which is a singularly lucid and enlightening 
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sketch of the origin, development, and sig- 
nificance of this phase of the Jewish religion. 

It is doubtless limitation of space that has 
led him in a good many instances to omit a 
statement of the grounds on which he bases 
his conclusions. This method, which is an 
advantage in a rapid popular sketch, may 
be felt to be a disadvantage by those who 
wish to know the reasons of things; and it 
is to be hoped that Loisy will follow this 
volume up with a fuller discussion of the 
facts involved. Meantime a few points in 
the present volume may be mentioned on 
which one would be glad to have further 
explanation. The statement (p. xx.) that 
the Jewish and Christian religions are one 
is partly explained at the end of the work, 
but it is desirable that the differentia of 
Christianity should be set forth more exactly 
than our author has done. Though he is 
not writing a history of Christianity, he has 
many references to its relation to Judaism, 
and he seems sometimes to convey the im- 
pression that it is mainly a continuation 
of the latter. He does not always distinguish 
clearly between monotheism and monolatry 
(pp. 48 and 53), and his denial that Jewish 
monotheism was an evolution out of poly- 
theism is only partially correct. When 
the patriarchs are said (p. 25) to be old 
gods, the meaning must be that they are 
the legendary representatives of old gods 
(a bit of euhemerism); for the names Abra- 
ham and the rest are distinctly names of 
men, not titles or names of gods. An 
erroneous quotation or reference on the 
same page involves a point of some interest. 
“We are told,” says Loisy (if the English 
translation is correct), “that Jacob, after 
wrestling with Yahweh through a _ whole 
night, was called Israel,’ etc. Now the 
text says simply that Jacob wrestled with 
a “‘man,” who refused to tell his name: 
the name Yahweh is not mentioned in the 
section (Gen. xxxii.). It seems that the 
story gives the origin of the name “ Peniel”’ 
(“face of God”), a-place where there was a 
shrine of an old local deity: to call this 
deity Yahweh effaces the antique coloring. 
The account of the ritual institutions of 
ancient Israel (especially of human sacrifice 
and of the Sabbath) is excellent, but the pro- 
posed explanation of the ark seems more 
ingenious than probable. It is suggested 
(p. 91) that it may have been the dwelling 
and the coffin of a Canaanite god of vegeta- 
tiom who died and rose every year, the dwell- 
ing, perhaps, of the Dhekemite deity El-berith 
(Judge ix. 46), who was later identified 
with Yahweh. For this theory there is no 
foundation in the Old Testament. It is 
simpler to regard the ark as a sacred box 
containing some emblem of a deity. The 
historical character of the covenant of 
Exodus xviii, accepted by Loisy (p. 100), 
is improbable. 

The portraiture of the old Yahweh (p. ror), 
the account of the achievements of Moses and 
David, and the sketch of the prophets and 
Deuteronomy leave little to be desired. It 
is going too far, however, to say (p. 211) 
that there never was a prophetic religion: 
the prophets (down to Ezekiel) had what may 
be called a definite religious system, different 
in certain regards from that of the people 
and from that of the priests. It is not quite 
clear what Loisy has in mind when he says 
(p. 201) that Second Isaiah exceeds the gospel 
of Jesus in breadth,—a question too large to 
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be gone into here. “In his!description of the 
latest period of Judaism he is particularly 
happy. His studies of the apocalyptic 
literature (particularly Daniel and Enoch) 
and the spurious Jewish literature generally, 
and his estimate of the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Essenes are fresh and vigor- 
ous. In connection with the Jewish Mes- 
sianic passion one of his statements requires 
correction: so far from its being true that 
Messianic movements ceased with the failure 
of the Barcokba uprising (p. 269), there was 
a long line of pretended messiahs from the 
middle of the fifth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth,—a noteworthy testimony to 
the hold that the Messianic hope had on 
the Jewish mind. Lack of proper proof- 
treading appears in the reference to Ahio 
instead of Uzzah (p. 123) as the victim in 
Second: Samuel vi. 6, to Jehoiakin instead 
of Jehoiakim (pp. 153, 185), and in the 
misspelling of Assurbanipal (p. 164) and 
Tiamat (p. 200). Whether the English 
translation is always accurate I cannot say, 
as I have been unfortunately unable to com- 
pare it with the original. 

In particular points readers may dissent 
from M. Loisy’s opinions as expressed in 
this volume; but probably all will agree 
that it is a welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject. One can hardly fail to get 
both pleasure and profit fromit. C.H.T. 


Mowonk ApprEssEesS. By Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and David J. Brewer. With 
Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—A very good portrait of Dr. 
Hale faces us as we open this volume—full 
of such characteristic speeches; we can hear 
him speak the stirring, life-abounding words 
as we read them. ‘This is the man we all 
knew and loved, whose very presence seemed 
to put life into seemingly dead things. Every 
where he went, he came, like the Master, to 
give more abundant life. That was what 
moved us—his fulness of life. No matter 
whether he preached a great sermon, or one 
not so great; no matter whether you even 
doubted a little the excellence of the cause 
of which he was such an ardent champion. 
For the time being you were brought down 
by the keen thrust of his diamond-tipped 
lance, and you felt that what he talked of 
was the one thing in the world worth doing. 
It is, perhaps, too early to say exactly what 
place Dr. Hale will fill among the world’s 
benefactors: it is not too early for any one 
who loved him to make the good confession 
that he forever widened the skirts of light, and 
made the struggle with darkness narrower. 
These addresses on Peace at Lake Mohonk 
are just a few of the things into which he 
put his abounding life. What we suppose he 
had most at heart was the establishment of 
“4 permanent tribunal” for the settlement 
of international troubles, and this he pro- 
posed at the first Mohonk Conference, and 
kept on proposing. In this way, he was, 
as Mr. Mead says, ‘the prophetic man in 
the movement.” And what life, what spirit, 
what humor, are in these speeches! Like 
Abraham Lincoln, he tells a little story, he 
is as amusing as his own Col. Ingham. He 


|puts the weightiest matter in the most 


unusual—t.e., the most vital—way. ‘‘When 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Thompson have a quarrel 
and Mr. Jones selects Mr. White, and Mr. 
Thompson selects Mr. Black, they get to- 
gether in the parlor of a tavern, and they ask 
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Mr. Green to come in and be a third, and so it 
is left ‘out to men,’ as we say in our happy 
New England phrase.” ‘The question might 
be whether the captain of an English schooner 
lying in the Bay of Gobblegobble in the 
southern part of Africa should or should not 
have slapped in the face the captain of an 
American schooner which had laths on board.’’ 
But with all his fun, this man was in dead 
earnest: ‘‘ The truth is that you lose all that 
you have gained in each one of these arbitra- 
tions. You fall to the bottom of your moun- 
tain every time, and then climb up again and 
say, ‘We have climbed up to this. place 
seventy-one times before. Isn’t that en- 
couraging?’ The way to begin is to begin. 
It is not to talk about beginning.’’ Here is 
a short method with the stupid: ‘‘I was pres- 
ent at an august assembly of college pro- 
fessors, and a gentleman said with a great 
deal of spirit: ‘How does Dr. Hale account 
for it that every century has been more war- 
like than the century before?’ I said, Dr. 
Hale accounts for it by saying that it is not 
so.’’ In short, these are the utterances of 
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the man whose statue we want raised, be- 
cause he was one of the great helpers—God’s 
errand-boy—so full of abounding life that 
everybody who went to him was somehow 
made a little richer and happier and better. 


AT SUNSET. By Julia Ward Howe. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—‘‘At eventide there shall be light.” 
These words naturally occur to us in reading 
these poems written in the sunset of the long 
day of anoble woman. Whatever else is here, 
there is light all along the pathway—the 
light of earnest thought and vivid feeling 
about great causes and high-minded persons. 
Perhaps this thought is not always converted 
into perfectly felicitous verse. ‘That is only 
given to the rarest singers, and to them only 
under exceptional conditions. Mrs. Howe 
could not always rise to the pitch of, the 
“Battle Hymn.’ But it has been a con- 
stant surprise that long after she was ‘‘ middle 
elderly,’’ or even very elderly, the ‘‘occa- 
sional verses’? which she read on public 
occasions, could be of.such a really high 
level of excellence. It was the beauty of a 
beautiful soul that shone from them, and 
which lent its value to her poetry. How 
many noble men and women she has known 
and chronicled: Dr. Holmes, Dr, Channing, 
Margaret Fuller, Whittier, James Freeman 
Clarke (her beloved pastor), Phillips Brooks, 
Abby May, Icy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
Michael Anagnos. Love does not always 
make a man a poet, but it certainly helps 
along where there is any real poetic gift 
behind it. And then the great causes for 
which she stood as champion: peace, the 
blind, anti-slavery, woman suffrage, liberality 
in religion, good will and justice toward all. 
Thus it happens that probably Mrs. Howe 
was quite as much pleased when she heard 
certain sewing-women in a poor attic, cheer- 
ing their work with songs of hers, as when 
vast audiences rose to greet her in public 
halls. Doubtless, all this means that her 
song is limited in its range. But occasion- 
ally she hits the happy combination of glow- 
ing thought with words that burn. Whata 
cut, as of a two-edged sword, in the two 
verses called ‘‘ Wicked Patience,’’ which well 
may have been written like William Vaughan 
Moody’s great “‘Ode in Time of Hesitation,” 
or like some of William Watson’s fiery 
poetry, in thought of the truckling baseness 
of great empires before some national cruelty 
or injustice: 


““Sweet Christ, with flagellations brought 
To thine immortal martyrdom, 
Cancel the bitter treasons wrought 
By men who bid thy kingdom come! 
Their sinful blood we may not urge, 
While Mercy stays thy righteous hand; 
But take all ours, if that should purge 
The wicked patience of the land.” 


PROTESTANT MODERNISM; OR, RELIGIOUS 
‘THINKING FoR THINKING MEN. By David 
C. Torrey, A‘B. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—The first thing to be 
said of this book is that it is evidently the 
product of a mind thinking its way out to 
truth—quite independently of conventional 
notions of what it ought to believe. This is 
always an interesting spectacle; there are 
so comparatively few persons who are willing, 
or able, to do their own thinking! Perhaps 
Mr. Torrey’s conclusions are not, for liberal- 
minded people, so strikingly novel as he 
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himself finds them; but they bear the marks 
of genuineness, and are the hard-fought 
convictions of one who dares to ‘‘come 
into port grandly, or sail with God the seas.”’ 
“Evangelical” in his predilections, he en- 
tered Harvard University to prepare for the 
ministry. From this opening of his career, 
he passed through various stages of shaken 
faith, despondency, and almost complete 
abandonment of his religious belief, until, 
as one who bravely faced his doubts, “he 
came at last to have a stronger faith his own” 
—a faith founded onreason. He has sought 
to set forth this reasonable religion in plain, 
every-day language, even “‘the language of 
the daily papers.” Mr. Torrey believes 
that the concept of religion is largely a matter 
of mental operation, but he would include 
in it ‘“‘the imagination, the motions, and 
the will.” Like another recent explorer in 
the field of religious psychology, our author 
recognizes two leading motives at work in 
human life—the procuring of food and 
procreation, motives which, unrestrained, 
also produce the greater part of the evil of 
the world. For, unlike the Christian scien- 
tists, Mr. Torrey admits that ‘‘there is evil 
in the world,” and, moreover, that as we 
“believe in God as the cause of all things, 
he is responsible for this evil.”’ Still, in 
spite of this, and though we cannot account 
for the tragedies and sore calamities of life, 
we can still hold fast to a faith in the es- 
sential goodness of God,—something which 
it is really more reasonable to believe than to 
doubt. It is interesting to note that our 
author holds a view which looks toward the 
absolute annihilation of the wicked: ‘“Im- 
mortality is reasonably conditioned upon 
free choice of righteousness, and the result 
of persistent deliberate disobedience is death.” 
Finally,’ there is this really eloquent passage 
concerning the minister’s true rewards: 
“No man need waste his pity on the minister 
of the gospel working for a pittance... . For 
the man who has honestly given himself to 
God to serve his fellow-men has meat to 
eat that the world knows not of. He gets 
disentangled from the lust of the flesh, the 
pleasure of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
The light of transfiguration lights his counte- 
nance; and his inner spirit, like a spring morn- 
ing is filled with the power of endless life.” 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE. By Romain Rolland. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
There are novel writers who refuse to listen 
to the publishers’ assurances that no one has 
time to read long novels. If they write at 
all, they write at the length needed to express 
themselves as they desire, and if publishers 
will not take their books, they may go with- 
out. When one like William De Morgan 
proves that people still have patience in 
reading, their position is justified. Romain 
Rolland is one of these writers. In writing 
of Jean Christophe, he begins with his birth 
and neglected, unhappy childhood. Six hun- 
dred pages leave him only about to go to 
Paris, having lived through the alternate 
fever and frost of early, impassioned youth, 
endowed with the musical temperament, and 
the period of revolt. The book is the first 
of a trilogy, and Jean Christophe’s story is 
only well begun in the six hundred pages; 
but, fortunately, this section of his life is 
interesting in itself. George Moore has 
called the book ‘‘one of the most remarkable 
novels France has ever published,” and 
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Edmund Gosse has declared it to be ‘the 
noblest work of fiction of the twentieth 
century.’ 
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THE VICAR OF THE MarcHEs. By Clinton 
Scollard. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
Mr. Scollard makes familiar use of great 
names in his picturesque romance, which re- 
counts the dire and tragic experiences through 
which Tiso di Camposanpiero reaches the 
summit of his ambitions, and Ezzelino da 
Romano, the Vicar of the Emperor, came to 
his final undoing. This is a period of Italian 
history which draws poet and romancer, while 
it both lures“and™baffles the historian. In 
the first chapter the hero, yet a child, was 
abducted by the troopers of Ezzelino, while 
in later years the tyrant was hardly softened 
by the remembrance that he had been 
obliged to give the boy back while he him- 
self bided his revenge. The stormy begin- 
ning heralds more strenuous and exciting 
events to follow, through which, however, 
the romantic love of Tiso sends a_ softer 
interest. Mr. Scollard writes with ease of 
this difficult period, and he makes it a fitting 
background for his stirring story. f 


THE BainsripGE Mystery. By Grace 
Tyler Pratt. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.20 net.—In this detective story the 
mystery is heightened and the complications 
increased by the willingness of two princi- 
pal characters to confess to a crime rather 
than allow even suspicion to rest upon an- 
other. The account of the trial is made 
realistic, and the reader’s doubts and cer- 
tainties sometimes conflict with each other. 
The love interest affords an agreeable con- 
trast to the more sombre elements of the 
tale, and the unexpected conclusion is the 
right climax to a story in which several 
threads of mystery combine. 


Miscellaneous. 


We have noticed recently two books pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Association, 
Essex Hall, London. The prices were put 
down at a dollar each, when it should have 
been a shilling. These books were: Life in 
Earnest, Talks to Children, by Gertrude 
Martineau, and The Pilgrim Fathers, by E. 
Rosalind Lee. 


The new novel by Mrs. Harriet T. Com- 
stock, to which she has given the promising 
title Joyce of the North Woods, is to be pub- 
lished next month by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. of New York. The story has been run- 
ning as a serial in the Pictorial Review, where 
it has gained friends in advance of publica- 
tion. This is said to be Mrs. Comstock’s 
strongest novel. 


The heroine of All that Man should be 
unto Woman, written by Susie C. Clark, 
develops psychic powers, discovers the guilty 
one when a robbery is committed, accom- 
plishes wonderful cures, and meets her soul 
mate, with whom she learns the lesson that 
true life has no place for self-seeking, but 
that all are to live not for happiness, but for 
humanity. (C. M. Clar Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 


Mary H. Krout is the writer of a series 
of brief housekeeping essays, published under 
the title Platters and Pipkins by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago. The writer 
believes that the home-maker must honor 
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be gteat movements of men almost invariably begin witb an individual. 
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To study 


tbe lives of leading men is to read bistory from the personal and vital point of 


view. 


to many who find no interest in the abstract annals.’’ 


“ The vitality of a 
teligious movement 
isnotto besustained 
by detachment trom 
tts past. Tbe ser= 
viceable man knows 
bow to use acquired 
momentum and bow 
to safeguardtbe 
gains of the patient 
genetations.”’ 


“Tbe master 
atcbitects are gone 
but they bave left 
theit incomplete 
designs on the 
dtaugbting board 
and we must study 
them if we ate 
tigbtly to build the 
temples of religious 
freedom.”’ 


““These ate men 
who refused to be= 
lieve that God bas 
exrbausted bis crea= 
tive energies, and 
wbo gave theme 

| selves to quickening 
tbe primal impulses 
by whicb cbaracter 
is moulded and the 
trutb perfected and 
life made more 
abundant.’’ 


“These were men 
who dared after the 
way called beresy 
to worsbip the God 
of tbeir tatbers; 
men whose means 
were freedom and 
trutb, wbose ends 
were brotberbood, 
tigbteousness and 
unity.” 


Heralds of a 
Liberal Faith 


Edited by 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


Vol. I. The Prophets 
Vol. IL. The Pioneers 
Vol. ILI. The Preachers 


The student of the Unitarian movement 
can find in these volumes the whole story of 
its origm and development told in the 
form of biography. These books are an 
unparalleled storehouse of information, 
anecdote, and inspiration to 4ll who are 
interested in the motives and achievements 
of the Unitarian Cause, and in the person- 
alities of the men who have been its leaders. 

The volumes contain biographical sketches 
of three hundred of the leading ministers of 
the Unitarian fellowship in America between 
the years 1750 and 1900. Of these 
biographies about one-third are reproduced 
from the similar sketches in Sprague’s 
“ Annals of the Unitarian Pulpit.” This 
famous book closed with the year 1855, 
and has long been out of print. The 
present volumes set forth anew all that is 
most significant in the older book, fill 
out the incomplete accounts, and bring the 
record down to the year 1900. _Biblio- 
graphical notes are appended to each sketch, 
and an index to all three volumes will be 
found in Volume I. 


8 vo., 300 pp. (approximately) per volume 
Per set, boxed, $2.50 net; delivered, $2.85 
Single volumes, $1.00 net; delivered, $1.15 


It is to see bistorical movements through the eyes of the men most instru= 


mental in originating and sbaping tbese movements. Tistory thus becomes living 


“To know tbe 
beatt of an event we 
must see it revealed 
in the bopes and 
endeavors of indivi= 
duals. The trutb 
that makes men free 
is tbe trutb pros 
claimed by free 
men. Personality 
is the impulse and 
the interpretation of 
religious bistory.’’ 


“*Wibateyer map 
betbe final influence 
of these propbets, 
pioneers and 
preachers, it is cer= 
tain tbat men of 
purer lives or 
nobler spirit never 
transmuted teligi= 
ous inspiration trom 
one generation to 
anotber.”’ 


** ft is power and 
patience to us to 
temember tbat our 
own efforts fortrutb 
and freedom take 
place in no lonely 
arena. @Ubere is 
g00d background 
for our endeavor. 
Bebind us and 
about us stretcbes 
the cloud of noble 
witnesses.’’ 


“Tt is for us to 
determine whetber 
these names sball 
abide among tbe 
immortals. Tt is 
for us to perpetuate 
their principles and 
to pursue the ideals 
they set before us.” 


The mottoes quoted above are taken from the editor’s Introduction. 
A CIRCULAR FULLY DESCRIBING EACH BOOK IN THE SET MAILED ON REQUEST 
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her place with efficiency, and that the real 
domestic problems must be solved by mas we have a serious study by Dr. Wilbur F. 
and not by machinery, at least so long as) | Crafts, based on current statistics and the 
there is a limited intelligence in control | | observations of “a cheerful reformer,”” which 
of matters. The book is discursive, but it/ sets forth plainly threatening evils in our 
contains hints regarding different depart- | communities like lynching, municipal mis- 
ments of domestic management which might | rule, and the increase of divorce, and bids 
well be heeded. (75 cents net.) 


Under the title National Perils and Hopes 


men beware of the consequences if they are| 


neglected. It is a gloomy picture and would 
be too discouraging did he not also present 
certain reasons for hope in the struggle 
against crime and moral indifference. He 
closes the study with practical suggestions 
for active reform. The book is printed 
by the F. M. Barton Company of Cleve- 
land. 
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The Dome. 
The Fairy’s Robe. 


There was a fairy, wise and good, 
Once on a time, as I’ve heard say, 
Who took the bits of happiness 
That foolish folks had thrown away 
And wove them in a wondrous loom 
Till she had made a Robe of Joy, 
Whose shining folds were never dimmed, 
And which no time could e’er destroy. 


Then all the people cried: “‘Alack! 

Lend us, we pray, this wondrous dress, 
That we may say that we have known 

At least a borrowed happiness.’’ 
The fairy smiled. ‘Go, look,” she said, 

“ Along your path and you will find 
That, though a few stray joys I took, 

Yet plenty still remain behind!” 

—Priscilla Leonard. 


Madge’s Red Cheeks. 


All the mothers in Madge’s town were very 
much alarmed, for Dicky Trotter had broken 
out, right in school, with measles. 

Madge was the only little girl Mrs. Platt 
owned, and in all Madge’s nine years she 
had never had anything worse than a burn 
on her littlest finger and a few mosquito 
bites, so Mrs. Platt was quite sure that her 
little daughter would be one of the very 
first to catch Dicky’s measles. 

Dicky was not at all ill, so Madge was 
rather glad than otherwise about his measles, 
because the health officer had closed the 
schools. That would give her a whole de- 
lightful week of unexpected holidays. She 
meant to spend every minute of those five 
days out of doors, building a snow-house in 
the front yard. But something happened 
the very first day that kept her in the house 
for three of those precious holidays, and made 
her feel very sorry for Dicky besides. She 
was playing with Edna Blair out in the yard 
by the gate when it happened. 

“Tf you rub your cheeks with snowballs,’’ 
said Edna, polishing her own with a round 
cold ball, “‘it makes them just as red as 


anything.” 

“Does it?’”? asked Madge, whose cheeks 
were already like Baldwin apples. ‘‘Guess 
I'll try it.” 


And she did. She rubbed them and 
rubbed them, until they were certainly 
several shades redder than they had ever 
been before. 

“Ugh!” said Madge, throwing away the 
icy snowball. ‘‘My face is all wet.” 

“Wipe it with your handkerchief,’ said 
Edna. 

‘‘Guess I’ve lost it,’’ said Madge, fumbling 
hurriedly in all her pockets. ‘‘Ow! There’s 
cold water running down my neck.”’ 

“Use your petticoat,’’ suggested Edna. 

Now it happened that Madge was wear- 
ing a new bright-red flannel petticoat, and, 
when she rubbed her wet cheeks with it, 
some of the color came off of the flannel and 
added itself to the blazing scarlet in her 
cheeks. The very next minute Madge’s 
mother called her to dinner, and the little 
girl, saying good-by to Edna, ran into the 
house. 

As soon as Mrs. Platt saw Madge’s scarlet 
cheeks, she was almost sure that she knew 
what had happened. Madge had broken out 
with measles, she thought; but, to make 
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certain, she called Aunt Mary in from the 
next room to look at the child’s blazing 
cheeks. 

“Yes,”’ said Aunt Mary, who was visiting 
the Platts, “that is certainly measles. See 
how mottled her face is. Now I think of it, 
she was cross yesterday—that is always 
one of the symptoms.” 

Sure enough, Madge had been cross, but 
only because she had stayed up beyond her 
bedtime the night before. In the excite- 
ment, however, nobody remembered that. 
And, of course, if Aunt Mary said that it was 
measles, that settled, it. Mrs. Platt had 
never forgotten how, when Madge was a 
baby,.Aunt Mary had said that there was a 
tooth coming in the little pink mouth. Well, 
in less than a week there was the tooth for 
every one to see. If Aunt Mary said it was 
measles, then it must be measles. 

Madge knew, however, that it was noth- 
ing in the world but snowball and red petti- 
coat. It seemed so very funny that both 
her mother and Aunt Mary should be so 
mistaken that the red-cheeked little girl 
began to laugh. She laughed and laughed 
so hard that she couldn’t say a word. Never 
had she known such a very funny joke. 

Still giggling and gurgling with laughter, 
healthy little Madge was stripped of her 
clothing, rolled in a hot blanket, and popped 
into bed, right in the middle of the sunshiny 
day; and Aunt Mary was imploring her to 
stop laughing long enough to swallow a cup- 
ful of hot soup. 6 

“Drink it, dear,’ said Aunt Mary. 
will bring out more spots.” 

At that, of course, Madge thought of the 
cold snowball and her red petticoat, and 
giggled harder than ever. 

‘‘She’s delirious,’’ said Aunt Mary, who 
didn’t know what a little giggler Madge was. 
“You’d better telephone for the doctor at 
once.” 

So the doctor was called, and before very 
long the doctor came. 

‘‘She doesn’t appear to have any fever,” 
said he, when he had felt Madge’s pulse, 
“and there are no spots on her body; but 
keep her in bed for three days, and give her 
hot things to drink. If she has measles, 
that’ll bring ’em out.”’ 

Of course, after the doctor had said that, 
there was nothing for Madge to do but stay 
in bed, even though she finally stopped 
giggling long enough to explain how she 
came by her crimson cheeks. 

The hot drinks failed to bring out any 
measles: but, before the three days were over, 
Madge concluded that the biggest part of the 
joke was really on her own small self rather 
than on her mother and Aunt Mary.—Carroll 
Watson Rankin, tn Little Folks. 
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A Christmas in Africa. 


Two missionary children in South Africa 
had a queer Christmas there, and have written 
a letter telling about it. 


We have had such a funny Christmas [they 
write]. Four miles from here there is a little 
Zulu church. The people have had a Christ- 
mas tree before, but never any white friends 
with them. This year they wanted us to 
come. 

We hired a cart and six oxen, and started 
about nine o’clock. It was a blazing hot day. 
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Our kitchen boy said, “Oh, the sun is big 
to-day.” 

Our driver was a big fellow, with heaps of 
beads on, and we had a little boy to lead the 
oxen. After riding two hours we came to 
the top of a steep hill, and below us, half- 
way down, was the chapel. 

The chapel had an iron roof, mud walls, 
and six tiny windows. A hundred natives 
were crowded into it, and a lot outside were 
peeping in. The house was so full there was 
no room for the tree on the floor, so they 
had hoisted it ’way up to the beams over- 
head. It looked ~so funny upside down, 
hung up by the trunk. ‘The tree was mimosa, 
covered thick with thorns, on which they had 
stuck a lot of handkerchiefs and shirts, 
and all the cloth things. On the floor under 
the benches were pans and baskets full of 
presents the people had brought for each 
other,—pieces of bread done up in paper 
and lots of cakes of yellow soap and some 
tin spoons. The grandest thing we saw 
was a glass sugar-bowl. Before the presents 
were given they had two hours of singing 
and recitations. Thirty-six school children 
marched to the platform. Four little girls 
in yellow dresses with black trimmings and 
sky-blue ribbons sat together. Most of them 
wore white. They recited a great many 
verses. After the exercises one end of the 
rope was untied, and the tree was carefully 
lowered almost on the heads of the people. 
All the shirts and handkerchiefs were picked 
off, and it was hoisted up again. Then the 
soap and other things were given. 

Every now and then a feather with a name 
pinned on it would be given to somebody. 
What in the world that was for we could not 
imagine. 

Mother called one of the girls and asked her 
what the feathers meant. She said every 
feather meant the promise of a hen! Wasn’t 
that a funny way to give presents? Mother 
was given a bag of potatoes. 

Out in the yard were three big black pots,— 
two with rice all cooked, the other full of 
soup. ‘This was their feast. They had gone 
fourteen miles to buy the bread for dessert. 
We did not stay to the feast, but came home 
in our ox-cart, sunburnt, and oh, so thirsty! 
but we had lots of fun.—The Continent. 


The Boyhood of Charles Sumner. 


Last week Friday was observed as the 
centenary anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Sumner, a famous son of Massachusetts, 
who, at a perilous time in the country’s 
history, was her spokesman in the councils 
of the nation. Just before sunrise, as a 
great wave of rosy light spread and deepened 
in the eastern sky, a little group of colored 
persons gathered at his grave in Mount 
Auburn. One of the number prayed, another 
sang a hymn of praise, another stepped 
silently forward and placed a wreath before 
the monument that marks the spot. No 
services could have been more simple; and 
yet they were so impressive in their genuine- 
ness of feeling that a spectator who had not 
thought to be thus moved suddenly found 
his eyes brimmed over with unexpected 
tears. That was the first of a series of meet- 
ings that lasted through the day,—indeed, 
they began the evening before,—to which 
many tributes were brought from hearts 
grateful for Sumner’s services in the causes 
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of peace and liberty. Now what kind of a 
boy was he whom his countrymen have 
elected thus to honor? y 

_ Charles Sumner was born on the northern 
slope of Beacon Hill, January 6,,1811, ina 
house the site of which is now partly covered 
by a schoolhouse. With him came a twin 
sister, Matilda, and both the little babies 
(they weighed only three and a half pounds 
each) had to make a brave struggle for life. 
Charles Sumner had always, as boy and man, 
the reputation of doing what he set out to 
do. People might call him stubborn and 
obstinate if they liked, but he went right 
on with what he was doing, and apparently 
the unconscious baby determined to live in 
spite of its handicaps; and it did live. As 
a small boy he went to a private infant 
school, kept by his own aunt in his own house. 
Here he studied Webster’s spelling-book to 
good purpose. (This reminds me that I had 
last week a letter from a small boy who 
wanted to ‘‘come ova and slep ol nit” at 
my house. I am sure they do not study 
Webster’s spelling-book at his infant school.) 
Then Charles was promoted to the West 
Writing School on Chardon Street, which 
led in turn to the Boston Latin School, 
where he had as fellow-scholars in higher or 
lower classes James Freeman Clarke, Sam- 
uel E. Smith, and Wendell Phillips. 

Charles was by no means a wonderful 
boy-scholar. Indeed, his father, though he 
was himself a Harvard graduate and a 
classical scholar, at first wished his boy to 
study only the English branches, desiring 
to put him in the way of earning his own 
livelihood as quickly as_ possible. He 
changed his mind, however, when Charles, 
having bought for a few pennies a second- 
hand Latin grammar and a Liber Primus, 
studied secretly until he could surprise his 
father by a Latin recitation. He did well 
at school, taking second and third prizes 
for translations from the Greek and Latin 
and winning respect for his general knowledge. 
Even if he was not a thorough grind, he was 
so fond of reading, and of systematic read- 
ing at that, that he gained the best results 
of study. He liked to go to dancing-school 
no better than some other boys. Swimming 
was his favorite sport, but he cared little for 
games in general. 

It is not easy for Boston children of to-day 
to imagine the Boston of Sumner’s boyhood, 
when large gardens took the place of business 
blocks, when few people had much money, 
but nobody was really poor, and when every- 
body knew everybody else. A walk to 
Cambridge or Roxbury or Dorchester took 
one to the real country, and as Charles 
liked farm life he often visited his relatives, 
who lived farther than he from the town 
centre, the Common. He-used to like to 
go for the cattle at eyening, or to watch the 
dairy work in the kitchen, or to do chores 
about the farm. 

In view of Sumner’s later interest in peace 
and arbitration, it is interesting to read that 
before he entered college he desired much 
to receive a military education and tried 
to obtain a cadetship at West Point. His 
father wrote to a military friend that, “‘if 
consistent with rules applicable to lads of 
humble acquirements and standing,’ he 
would like to have his son Charles instructed 
in ancient and modern warfare. 

A cadetship, however, was unattainable, 
and Charles went to Harvard_College like 
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his father before him and his friends at the 
Boston Latin School. He was one of the 
youngest members of his class, but he ranked 
as one of the best classical scholars, excelling 
also in forensics, history and literature. 
Mathematics was another story. He dis- 
liked the science and grew so discouraged 
with its wearisome perplexities that he re- 
fused, even to cut the leaves of his text- 
books. As the elective system was then 
not yet a dream, much less a reality, this 
failure naturally made him a good deal of 
trouble and lowered his general standing. 

There are not many stories about his 
college life. Once, probably wearing his 
great cloak of blue camlet lined with red, 
he went with a classmate to the Brighton 
Cattle Fair, entirely against the strict regu- 
lations of the college at that time. Cur- 
iously enough the two boys met their 
fathers, also classmates, visiting the Fair 
together. 

“Why, Charles,’ said Sumner’s father, 
“how came you here?” 

“YT thought,’ Charles replied, “that we 
could leave without detriment to our studies, 
and see how things are going on,” but the 
fathers sent their boys back without delay. 

Writing once of the college life, he said: 
“Everything is always the same; the same 
invariable round of bells and recitations; 
mathematics piled on mathematics; meta- 
physics murdered and mangled; prayer- 
bells after prayer-bells; but worse than all, 
commons upon commons! Clean, handsome 
plates and poor food!”’ 

We have spoken of Sumner’s blue cloak. 
It is rather singular that the only subject 
on which he seems to have come into conflict 
with the Parietal Board, with whom rested 
matters of discipline, concerned his dress. 
In those days an undergraduate’s clothes 
were a matter of regulation, and one of the 
details prescribed a waistcoat that must be 
black, or black mixed, if the garment was 
woolen, and white if it was cotton or linen. 
Now Sumner wore a buff-colored waistcoat, 
maintaining that it was light enough to pass 
for white and satisfy the rule. He quietly 
persisted in wearing it in spite of several 
summons for disobedience. On his term 
report was the memorandum, “admonition 
for illegal dress’; and with that the matter 
appears to have rested. 

Mrs. Howe once wrote that Charles 
Sumner’s father was the most polite Boston- 
ian of his day, and she seems to have doubted 
if his mantle of politeness fitted the shoulders 
of his son. Charles Sumner was, perhaps, 
too much in earnest, too absorbed by his 
own ideas, to have constant regard for the 
social courtesies which came easily to the 
elder Sumner, but there can be little doubt 
that he inherited his undaunted spirit. 
The father was sheriff of Suffolk County, and 
once in the discharge of his duty was re- 
quired to quell a riot in the Federal Street 
Theatre. He went quietly on the stage, 
read the riot act amid a shower of stones 
and brickbats, and subdued the storm. 
The same spirit was in his son. 

It is not for this brief sketch to dwell on 
those elements in Sumner’s boyhood which 
prefigured the man he was to become, but 
they are certainly not to be mistaken. He 
was sent to Washington, as Colonel Higgin- 
son once pointed out, to work out his own 
course with no other guidance than his 
own convictions and indomitable will. He 
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brought to his public service, first, a magnifi- 
cent physical organization just in its prime; 
secondly, an intellectual range, activity, and 
power, which, while it was not genius, fur- 
nished him with adequate resources for his 
great work; but chiefly, and most important 
of all, he brought to his commission a moral 
courage and an absolute rectitude of pur- 
pose that would not yield and that never 
failed him. 


Monks’ Kindness to Birds. 


This story comes from Rome: The other 
day an enormous flight of swallows, passing 
from Italy northward over the Alps, near the 
famous hospice of St. Bernard were sur- 
prised by a heavy snowstorm. The monks, 
observing the helpless birds like a black cloud 
approaching the hospice, opened the doors 
and windows, whereupon thousands of the 
birds swarmed in, seeking shelter against 
the snow and storm. The refectory, the 
corridors, the kitchen, and even the monks’ 
cells were crowded by the swallows. The 
birds remained the whole night, and next 
morning, the weather-being fine, they con- 
tinued their flight. Many hundreds that 
did not reach the hospice were afterwards 
found dead in the snow. 


The Story of Two Teeth. 


This little story that Mary Wilkins wrote 
at the age of eight is told in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. ‘The story, one of the treasures 
of a Boston autograph collector, runs in a 
childish hand, as follows:— 


Tue Two FRIENDS. 


Once upon a time there were two teeth, 
and they lived far back in a man’s mouth. 
It was very dark and damp and dull there, 
and the two teeth were very sad. So they 
said, “‘Let us ache.”’ So they ached. And 
the man said, “‘I will go to the dentist’s.’’ 
And then the teeth were very glad, for now 
they knew they would see the world. The 
man went to the dentist’s, and he said, 
‘These two teeth want to come out.” The 
teeth jumped for joy and the dentist took 
them out and laid them on a plate; and the 
two teeth, as soon as they were alone, jumped 
up and ran like the wind down the street 
to the bakery, and stuck themselves into a 
splendid cake. 


A little girl of five summers, on seeing a 
mountain waterfall for the first time, was 
much impressed and inquired: ‘‘Mamma, 
does it run all night? Does it ever run 
back?”’ 


J is for jovial young Jack, 
Who goes to the balls in a hack. 
He thinks he can dance, 
And he’ll caper and prance 
Till his joints are half ready to crack. 


ISABEL F. BELLOWS. 


Uncle Jack came to visit the family just 
after Johnny had recovered from an attack 
of the whooping cough. 

“How did you amuse yourself while you 
had it?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Me and another boy who had it played 
Indians and gave war whoops,” answered 
the little fellow.—Chicago News. 
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When the Hurly Burly’s Done. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


There will be no toil or trouble, 
There will be no pain or care, 

Dark misfortunes will not double, 
Fate no evil doom will dare; 

Brother will not fight with brother 
For a paltry dollar more, 

No one will deceive another 
To increase his greedy store; 

There will be no cry of duty, 
There will be no moan for love, 

And no soul will sneer at beauty, 
And no doubt will loom above; 

Wisdom will be meek and humble, 
And great pity will descend 

To the depths that groan and rumble 
Where the hopes of cravens end; 

Social caste will never worry, 
Intellect will never bar, 

And the many will not hurry 
While the few their pleasure mar: 

And all joy will be in winning 
Though the goal be far from won— 

In the heavenly New, Beginning, 
“When the hurly burly’s done.” 


Notes on Some Southern Schools. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


18% 
CERTAIN SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


In my previous article I wrote of the 
schools for white boys and girls, which I 
visited on a recent trip in the South. I 
visited, also, a number of schools for the 
colored race, beginning at Manassas, Va. 
Here, almost within sight of the battlefields, 
is the Industrial Institute which has de- 
veloped from Jennie Dean’s brave adventure 
of fifteen yearsago. It has grown far beyond 

‘her expectations, doubtless, and is likely 
to expand still more. Just at present it is 
in a transition stage for it has outgrown its 
earlier and rather ill-constructed buildings, 
but at the time of my visit it had not yet 
entered upon the occupation of the admir- 
able new brick structures which are to house 
the academic work, the carpentry shop, and 
the laundry. These increased facilities will 
mean a better quality of work than has 
hitherto been possible. The school is well- 
located, and has a good farm of 200 acres. 
Principal Leslie Pinckney Hill and his wile 
have both had exceptional educational oppor- 
tunities. Mr. D. S. S. Goodloe is this year 
Vice-Principal, having moved to Manassas 
from Danville, Ky., while the Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees is Mr. Oswald G. 
Villard of New York. 

Beaufort, S.C., is an interesting place for 
the visitor, because of the historical asso- 
ciations, the beauty of the sea-islands with 
their “liberal marshes’’ and intricate wind- 
ing streams, and because of the excellent 
work being done for the colored people of 
this region. On my recent journey I 
visited two of the schools in this neighbor- 
hood, the Port Royal Agricultural School 
and the Penn School on St. Helena Island. 
The Port Royal School, which stands five 
miles out of Beaufort, was founded in roo2, 
through the efforts of Mrs. Niels Christen- 
sen of Beaufort. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of the Church of the Disciples, in Boston, 
is an honorary trustee of this school, for 
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with that church. The school owns 800 
acres of land, only a small part of which is 
now cultivated, and is housed in a little 
group of modest wooden structures, rather 
over-crowded with sixty students. The 
principal is a Tuskegee graduate, who has 
general charge of the establishment, and 
teaches farming in particular, with one 
assistant. ‘The academic work is under 
charge of his wife, who also has one assistant. 
The boys get much needed practical train- 
ing on the farm, the girls all have to work 
by turns in the kitchen, the laundry, and the 
sewing-room. Although the school needs 
larger accommodations, a better equipment, 
and more teachers to relieve the over-worked 
staff, it is doing an excellent work along 
simple, practical lines. It takes the boys 
and girls where they are, and fits them to 
live wholesome and useful lives right here 
in Beaufort County. 

From Beaufort one is ferried across to 
Ladies’ Island, and driven thence, wia a 
causeway, to Penn School on St. Helena 
Island. In Beaufort County there are some 
30,000 blacks to 3,000 whites, but on St. 
Helena Island, included in the county, there 
are between 7,000 to 8,o00 blacks to 125 
whites, and on some of the outlying islands 
there are no white residents at all. St. 
Helena, therefore, offers a peculiarly interest- 
ing experiment station for negro education, 
and Penn School is one of the most interest- 
ing of all the smaller schools in the South. 
Founded in April, 1862, by Miss Laura 
Towne (another Unitarian), it is the oldest 
school for negroes in the country. Taking 
its origin in the days of the war it has had a 
history marked by heroic self-sacrifice; its 
setting is the most romantic and beautiful 
of all similar schools in the South with which 
I am acquainted; its present staff of teachers 
is quite exceptional in quality and training; 
and its policies are intelligently progressive. 
With admirable academic work it combines 
agricultural training, the promise of a larger 
development of industrial training, and a 
most valuable community work. It is, in 
fact, what all these schools ought to be, a 
settlement from which proceed uplifting in- 
fluences for the whole island life. A visit to 
Penn School is an interesting and illuminat- 
ing experience for the Northerner. 

Atlanta is the seat of a half dozen insti- 
tutions for the higher education of the negro. 
Most of them are denominational schools, 
but Atlanta University is frankly on an un- 
denominational basis. It is one of the three 
or four best institutions of this grade in the 
South. To be sure it is rather a college than 
a university, and the preparatory depart- 
ments hold the bulk of the students, but its 
college work is good, and its students have 
made excellent records. The situation at 
Atlanta, however, draws one’s attention 
forcibly to the condition of most of the so- 
called universities and colleges for negroes 
in the South. Here are a lot of competing 
institutions, supported mostly by church 
funds, the great majority of which are not 
doing, and cannot do, real college work. 
They have neither the equipment nor the 
students to work with. They justify a good 
deal of what the Southerners have to say 
against college education for the colored man. 
Now the South does need three or four good 
colleges for mnegroes,—and Atlanta Uni- 
versity deserves to be counted as one of 
these three or four,—and into these colleges 
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should be gathered all the Southern negroes 
qualified to do university work. The re- 
maining schools ought frankly to abandon 
the struggle to maintain this grade of in- 
struction, and to change the title of “‘col- 
lege”’ or “university” for that of ‘‘academy’”’ 
or “‘institute.”” Such a sweeping change as 

this can hardly be hoped for at present, but 

nothing would more conduce to the best 

interests of the negro. The schools could 

devote themselves to the work which is most 

needed, and for which they are best fitted; 

the concentration of students and resources 

would evable-the~remaining colleges to do 

better work than is now possible for any of 

them; and the South would come to respect 

schools which were no longer assuming titles 

to which they had no valid claims. 

Tuskegee is so well known that there is no 
occasion for extended comment upon it. 
Its great farm is a wonderfully interesting 
place. Its scale may be imagined by the 
size of this year’s sweet potato crop, 10,000 
bushels. In its industrial teaching also, and 
academic work, it is overtopped only by its 
parent, Hampton Institute, among all the 
schools for the negro race. Tuskegee is a 
giant hive of industry, a marvellous place, 
standing as one of the most interesting of 
America’s educational institutions. There 
is nothing more hopeful for the future rela- 
tionship of the two races in the South than 
the way in which the Southern whites are 
growing in appreciation of what Tuskegee 
means. Mr. Washington, in his recent 
tour in North Carolina but met with the 
same reception that he has had in other 
Southern States,—a warm welcome every- 
where; recognition by the best white citi- 
zens as a great leader of his people; gen- 
erous space and cordial appreciation by the 
newspapers. Another evidence of this 
awakening of the white South was the pres- 
ence at Tuskegee, at the time of my visit, of 
some Young Men’s Christian Association 
workers who had come from the State uni- 
versity to conduct a Bible Institute at Tuske- 
gee. Here were typical young Southern white 
men, filled with wonder at the marvels 
which they saw, warmly appreciative, and 
eager to promote a better understanding 
between the two races. 

Snow Hill Institute, at Snow Hill, Ala., 
is a child of Tuskegee. Some sixteen years 
ago a young colored man named W. J. 
Edwards returned from Tuskegee to the 
Alabama plantation where he had been born. 
There he began teaching three pupils in a 
log cabin, with only fifty cents in his pocket. 
Now he is principal of a large school controll- 
ing much of the land belonging to the old 
plantation, with a group of buildings ranged 
along an Alabama hillside, a good corps of 
teachers, and an annual budget of $15,000. 
He owes much of his success to the wise 
counsel and friendship of Mr. R. O. Simpson 
of Snow Hill, whose father owned the plan- 
tation on which Edwards was born. Mr, 
Simpson, who is a fine example of a Southern 
gentleman who is interested in his black 
neighbors, is also a trustee of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. The negroes in Wilcox County need 
all the help they can get from their white | 
friends. ‘This is the heart of the black belt, 
negroes outnumbering whites ten to one, the 
annual per capita expenditure for colored 
schools amounting to about sixty cents, and 
the schools, naturally, only one degree 
Calhoun Colored 
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School is forty miles to the east, Selma as 
far to the north, these being the nearest 


' institutions other than the wretched cabin 


free schools maintained by the county. 
Snow Hill Institute, without touching the 
sphere of influence of any other school of 
the type, serves an area estimated as con- 
taining some 35,000 children of school age. 
To influence such numbers in any consider- 
able degree is a colossal task, requiring long 
years, but the value of the school is already 
felt. Crude though its equipment and its 
work may be along many lines, it is a blessing 
and an inspiration to the neighborhood. 

Calhoun Colored School, in Lowndes 
County, Ala., offers an interesting contrast 
to Snow Hill. Although started about the 
same time, there is a long-settled air about 
its white buildings, its brick walks, its well- 
planted grounds, which is quite different 
from the raw rough exterior at Snow Hill. 
It is the difference between a school carefully 
planned and guided by white experts, and 
one nurtured by the less skilled hands of 
colored people doggedly struggling after 
the light with a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
has been pathetic as well as noble. The 
Calhoun School, of which Rev. Pitt Dilling- 
ham was until last year co-principal with Miss 
Thorn, is well-known as a model school of 
its type. In many respects it bears a close 
resemblance to Penn School. Though its 
history is shorter, and its setting less roman- 
tic, it has developed further along certain 
lines than has Penn. Very attractive are the 
school grounds, excellent the academic 
teaching, most interesting the community 
work. It well deserves the cordial support 
it has always received. 

“But there are so many schools in the 
South for the negroes,’ say the Northerners, 
“is there need for them all?’’ ‘To which the 
answer is that there is need for a great many 
more,—not for more large institutions like 
Hampton or Tuskegee, perhaps, but for 
smaller schools like Penn and Snow Hill. 
Every county in the South in which there 
are any considerable number of negroes 
ought to have such a school. ‘Those al- 
teady established are but touching a few 
scores among tens of thousands of negro 
children. To establish and foster such 
schools as are educating the negroes along 
practical, helpful lines is a patriotic duty. 
It is a duty which belongs to all of us, and 
the North must continue to bear its share of 
the burden. Every such school should give 
instruction in agriculture,—insufficiently 
emphasized as yet almost everywhere. And 
such schools as are manned entirely by 
colored officers ought constantly to have the 
advice and guidance of white friends and 
trustees. Even though those white coun- 
sellors know but little about school work in 
general, their friendship and moral support 
are valuable in a measure quite beyond the 
comprehension of the average Northerner. 
Furthermore all schools for negroes in the 
South should be managed in such ways as to 
win the respect and approval of the best 
white people of their communities. There 
have been Northern men and women who 
have lived long in the South, teaching negroes, 
o have apparently felt that the bitterness 
‘the neighboring whites toward them was 
e best testimoriy to their efficiency. That 
a deplorable frame of mind. There will 
e ii sens ae many communities, some base 

: will oppose anything which is 
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done to uplift the negro, or to protect him 
from exploitation, but everywhere the best 
sentiment of the white South is sympathetic 
toward wise endeavors to help the black. 
Something is wrong with the school which 
in the long run does not win the support 
of that sentiment. 

One word of caution. Do not give to any 
school concerning: which you are ignorant. 
Plausible negroes visit our Northern cities 
raising money for schools which exist only 
in their own imaginations. And I have heard 
of a supposedly reputable school in the South 
the president of which is said to have taken 
North with him some fine pictures of boys 
working diligently on the school farm, be- 
cause he knew that the North was becoming 
interested in agricultural and industrial 
education. The only trouble about the 
pictures was that there was no school farm, 
no industrial training, and the boys had 
only been sent out into the fields with tools 
in their hands that their pictures might be 
taken. That is obtaining money under 
false pretences. Be on your guard, there- 
fore, against giving money to schools of 
which you know nothing. Make inquiry 
before you give. There are enough repu- 
table schools, doing an immensely valuable 
work, which deserve all you can spare for 
them. 


The Boy Scout Movement. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


It is possible to hold a small object so 
near the eye that it will monopolize the 
field of vision. Similarly it is possible to 
so concentrate attention upon one phase 
of reform that all other phases are either 
distorted or ignored. These remarks find 
their occasion in the article by Dr. Trueblood 
concerning the Boy Scout movement quoted 
by Mr. Sunderland in a recent number of 
the Christian Register. '[o one who is at 
all familiar ‘with the movement as organ- 
ized in America ot with the literature that 
has grown up around it the statement that 
“it is distinctively militaristic in its pur- 
pose’ and aims “‘to foster the war spirit 
in the nation and promote the further 
growth of the navy and army” is so absurd 
that it approximates the ridiculous. A 
casual reading of the scout law or an exam- 
ination of the qualifications of the three 
classes of scouts should be sufficient to 
dissipate such a delusion. As an antidote 
to Dr. Trueblood’s words and as an encour- 
agement to those who see in the Boy Scout 
movement an honest attempt to organize 
the outdoor life of the American boy, 
may I ask you to print the following extract 
from an article upon the same theme by the 
“Social Settler”? of the Boston Transcript:— 

“The very name of the society is one that 
appeals irresistibly to the healthy boy. 
The rules show fine insight into the work- 
ing of the boy mind. They are designed 
to cultivate not only alertness, resource- 
fulness, and self-reliance, but obedience, 
loyalty, and chivalry. The scout law en- 
joins respect for authority, 
animals, courtesy to women, helpfulness 
to all in need of aid. No scout may take 
any reward for a service. The standard 
of sportsmanship and honor set by the 
scout code is high. . 

“Here is an excellent suggestion for lead- 
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ers of boys’ camps in this country. Adop- 
tion of a scout code would enhance greatly 
the value of camp training. Indeed, the 
new idea deserves even wider application. 
Let us have an American order of boy 
scouts. Even the peacefulest peace folk 
could hardly object to this sane scheme for 
utilizing the prowling propensities of the 
Indian stage to make better men and citi- 
zens out of the coming generation.’’ 


Santa Barbara. 


BY DR. WM. B. HARLOW. 


We hear a great deal of Los Angeles, but 
very little of Santa Barbara by the sea, and 
only one hundred and fifty miles distant from 
the larger city. And yet Santa Barbara is 
a little queen with her one long business 
street stretching away from the great cres- 
cent beach, where the silver tides roll gently 
up on warm moonlight nights in midwinter. 
Around her circle the protecting arms of the 
Santa Ynez mountains, shutting out all un- 
friendly winds from the north and the east. 
Californians appreciate this quiet retreat, 
with its Italian skies and dim hazy islands, 
which the setting sun gilds and sprinkles with 
topaz, emerald, turquoise, and ruby hues. 
Yet few Eastern tourists stop here, though 
the population of eighteen thousand is com- 
posed of people from almost every State in 
the Union. 

How delightful the vegetation of this 
favored spot! Ivy-leaved geraniums, white, 
pink, crimson, and carmine, smilax, such as 
we treasure in our conservatories, nastur- 
tiums and convolvulus run riot along by 
the sidewalks or climb the stem of a pal- 
metto or tapestry fences and walls. On my 
sister’s place of five acres, a short walk from 
the sea, grow all sorts of interesting things: 
a rose bush, the stem of which is eighteen 
inches in diameter, grows twelve feet high, 
and is covered with creamy blooms; a helio- 
trope in full blossom large enough to fill a 
good-sized drawing-room; calla lilies in 
profusion, lining the sides of the broad, front 
walk; a camphor-tree of huge proportions, 
where two little girls have their swing; a 
gum-arabic tree, with its white stem two feet 
thick and its glistening poplar-like leaves; 
a cork tree, with its bark thicker and rougher 
than an elephant’s hide. Opposite us grows 
another of these cork oaks, where guides 
stop and inform tourists that this is the only 
cork-tree in California, whereupon the visit- 
ors scramble from the carriage, enter the 
private grounds, and, jack-knife in hand, 
possess themselves of as much of the poor 
tree as they can hew off. Fortunately our 
own cork-tree stands safely concealed from 
the road. One visitor, I am told, on looking 
at the famous tree, expressed surprise that 
ready-made corks were not to be seen grow- 
ing among its little oak leaves. In Spain and 
Africa, where the bark is an article of mer- 
chandise, it is stripped alternately from the 
sides, giving the poor tree only sufficient time 
to reclothe itself before it again loses its 
coat. A giant tritoma or “red-hot” poker 
plant grows on one side of our house, and 
under it nestles a century plant, the datara 
stramonium swings its white bells each a foot 
long, and further from the house are several 
orange trees loaded with their golden fruit, 
“the most beautiful fruit tree in the world,’’ 
one cannot help saying, as with childish de- 
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light he pulls off the golden spheres just for 
the delight of gathering them. One morn- 
ing I opened my window, and a nice, friendly 
tree ““‘handed me alemon.’”’ It was the first 
time I had not resented being treated so. 
I found that the tree really could not help it. 
It was full of lemons of all sizes, and just 
longing to get rid of the mature ones that 
it might ripen the rest of its store. I was 
glad to be of some assistance to the poor 
tree, and took another lemon when I espied 
another tree on the opposite side of the porch 
asking assistance. But, one’s capacity for 
lemons being rather limited, I was obliged 
to refuse all further offers. 

All the streets have a tropical look. Here 
is a row of huge eucalyptus trees, with their 
dark scimitar-shaped leaves, and below is 
a perfect carpet of the fleshy, pointed leaves 
of the mésembryanthemum, a native of 
Good Hope, with its creamy cactus-like 
blooms. Along the promenade by the sea 
are one hundred and twenty-eight stately 
palms and back of these is Hotel Potter, 
with its spacious grounds, all bordered with 
scarlet geraniums in perpetual bloom. We 
have basked in the sun of this lovely climate 
for more than a month during which we have 
had but two rainy days, while we have read 
of the clouds and gloom, the ice and the 
snow of our homeland at the East, and have 
longed to share our sunshine and flowers 
with our friends so far away. Life seems so 
well worth living while one is driving along 
smooth roads by this ever summer sea, or 
exploring the mountains and their warm 
tableland, the mesa, where people are settling 
more and more as the years go by. 

In the upper part of the town we have a 
little gem of a Unitarian church and parson- 
age, the gift of a devoted parishioner. 

Brother Goodridge, beloved by his united 
band of people, has labored here for the past 
ten years, and Mrs. Goodridge is an enthu- 
siastic superintendent of a growing Sunday- 
school. 

For them there is no place quite like Santa 
Barbara, and, when we were told that the 
summers here are quite as charming and 
even in temperature, as the winters, we could 
willingly agree with them, and wish it were 
our good fortune to stay right here. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


William Pryor Letchworth. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


Among the great benefactors of our time 
William Pryor Letchworth will long be grate- 
fully remembered by those who knew and 
most highly appreciated by those who were 
associated with him in his lifelong work for 
suffering humanity. On December 1 he 
passed away as peacefully as he had lived in 
his beautiful home at Portage, N.Y. He was 
born in Brownsville, N.Y., in 1823, a de- 
scendant of a fine old Quaker family of 
Philadelphia. In 1848 four brothers came to 
Buffalo, and there started malleable iron 
works, which soon became a flourishing and 
lucrative business. For a few years William 
was the managing partner; but in 1859 he 
decided to retire from mercantile life and de- 
vote his entire time to works of charity, in 
which he had always been deeply interested. 
The condition of the poor, the insane, and 
the criminal classes was at that time most 
deplorable. As enemies of society or as a 
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troublesome burden they were put out of 
sight and got rid of. Mr. Letchworth’s 
sympathies were at once actively engaged in 
their behalf. He gave himself, heart, soul, 
and strength, to the relief of prisoners in jail 
and of help for the discharged, to the proper 
care of women and children in various poor- 
houses and reformatories, to the separation 
of juvenile offenders from old and hardened 
cases, to the housing problems in the slum 
districts, to the rescue of newsboys and boot- 
blacks, to the appointment of matrons to look 
after the decent protection of women and 
young girls, and especially to the rational 
treatment of the insane and epileptic. From 
1873 to 1896 he was a leader in the State 
Board of Charities, New York, and for ten 
years was at the head of the Board, freely giv- 
ing his whole time and attention to the per- 
plexing problems of rescue work for all classes 
of unfortunates. In 1907, having already 
given away a fortune for the establishment of 
a colony for epileptics at Craig, N.Y., he con- 
veyed to the people of New York a splendid 
estate of one thousand acres, situated at 
Glen Iris, to be used as a public park, ex- 
tending far on both sides of the river, and 
including the three grand waterfalls on the 
Upper Genesee. Here he had lived, a bach- 
elor, in quiet and happy seclusion, yet full of 
business, ever forming new projects for 
human betterment, in close touch with the 
leading philanthropists of this country, and 
in constant correspondence with the great re- 
formers in Kurope. He had visited the chief 
hospitals and asylums of the old world, and 
few experts or specialists were better quali- 
fied than he to pass judgment upon the best 
methods of reform or discipline among the 
wayward and refractory members of society. 
His ideals were pure and lofty, yet his efforts 
were practical and feasible. He was a fine 
specimen of the Hicksite Friend, a Unitarian 
by conviction, and, whenever in Buffalo on 
the Lord’s Day, attended services at the 
“Church of our Father.” He was a quiet, 
modest, reserved man, an _ indefatigable 
worker, often meeting opposition, yet calmly 
pursuing his chosen way, converting others 
to his views, and usually succeeding in bring- 
ing about the needed reforms in asylums, 
work-houses, and jails. 

He was specially anxious to introduce im- 
proved methods for the care and treatment 
of epileptics, a class so long neglected or de- 
spised by the public. The first home for 
these unfortunates in Massachusetts was 
built in 1893, though the home for children 
at Baldwinville, I believe, was established 
in 1882. Through the efforts of Mr. Letch- 
worth in 1893 a property of over 1,800 acres, 
formerly owned by the ‘‘Shakers,’’ a land 
beautifully situated near Mt. Morris in the 
Genesee Valley, was secured and set apart 
for epileptics. It was called ‘‘The Sonyea 
Colony,’”’ to avoid an objectionable title. 
The word ‘‘Sonyea’”’ is an old Indian name, 
meaning ‘“‘sunshine.’”’ ‘To-day there are all 
kinds of buildings there, beautiful cottage 
homes for the patients, offices for the admin- 
istration, and wards for all varieties of in- 
valids. It is a kind of heaven on earth for 
the countless sufferers who, before this, 
seemed to have no proper resting-place among 
fellow-men. The acute insane usually re- 
cover from their attacks and are received 
back into society, but the chronic epileptic 
becomes an outcast whose condition is truly 
distressing. He is subject to recurrent at- 
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tacks which are not in themselves so dis- 
tressing because the patient is unconscious; 
yet the premonitory symptoms are painful, 
and he is in constant dread of an attack 


‘that is always impending and often occurring 


without notice, which causes the greatest 
strain. The horror of the disease is incteased 
by a state of mental depression and of un- 
controllable fear and terror. The Sonyea 
Colony offers the pleasantest relief from such 
fears and terrors. Genius and epilepsy have 
often been closely associated as in Dostoj- 
ewsky, who described his own feelings in his 
novel ‘“‘ The Idiot,’”-as in the musical talents 


‘of Handel, or as in the comedy of Moliére, 


or-as in the poetry of Petrarch, as in the 
military exploits of Cesar and Napoleon, and 
as in the religious ecstacies of Mohammed and 
Saint Paul. Often highly gifted intellectually 
and peculiarly sensitive to surrounding in- 
fluences, they certainly appeal to the sym- 
pathy of all right-minded persons. Mr. 
Letchworth was powerfully moved in their 
behalf, and did all that he could for their 
relief. 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 


A provisional programme for the forth- 
coming Convocation Week at the Meadville 
Theological School, January 30 to Febru- 
ary 3 next, follows. There has already been 
a gratifying response to my recent communi- 
cation to the Register on this subject. 
Rooms, however, are still available in Divin- 
ity Hall and elsewhere for ministers who 
wish to accept this invitation and to come 
for a week into intimate contact with two of 
the most vital concerns of the modern church. 
An indication of the interest which has al- 
ready been aroused in our community, by 
the announcement of these lectures, is the 
fact that churches of four denominations 
have already been put at our disposal for 
the evening lectures. The afternoon lect- 
ures are to be held in the Unitarian church 
and the morning lectures in the chapel of 
the Theological School. 

Many of the Meadville Alumni have been 
for years looking forward for an opportun- 
ity to revisit their Alma Mater and to renew 
their acquaintance with her. All such and 
all Unitarian ministers are invited to be the 
guests of the School during the week of these 
lectures. This is an opportunity also for 
ministers who have never seen Meadville to 
make her acquaintance for the first time. 
Only let us know as early as possible, in 
order that a lodging place may be reserved. 

F. C. Sournwortn. 


PROGRAMME. 


Monday, January 30. 4.15 P.M, de- 
votional service, led by President South- 
worth; 4.30 P.M. Rev. Henry F. Cope, 
“The Church as an Educational Agency’’; 
8 p.M., Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 
“Where are we in Industry?” 

Tuesday, January 31. 9 A.m., devotional 
service; 9.30 A.M., Rev. Henry F. Cope, 
“The Educational Allies of the Church’; 
11 A.M., Dr. Richard C. Cabot, “Religion 
and the Training of the Affections”; 4.30 
p.M., Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 
“‘Where are we in Education?” 8 p.m., Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, ‘‘The Revolutionary 
Function of the Modern Church.” 

Wednesday, February 1. 9 AmM., de- 
votional service; 9.30 A.M., Dr. Richard C. 
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Cabot, “‘Religion and the Training of the 
Affections’; 11 A.M., Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, “‘The Moral Unrest of Our Time,— 
I P.M., luncheon at 
2 P.M., Book Reviews in 
the Common Room by professors of the 
School; 4.30 p.m. President Faunce of 
Brown University, ‘‘The Making of Char- 


Its Cause and Cure”’; 
Hunnewell Hall: 


acter in the Public School’; 8 p.m., Rev. 


Washington Gladden, D.D., ‘‘Where are we 


in Religion?” 
Thursday, 
tional service; 


February 2. 9 A.M., devo- 
9.30 A.M., Rev. William I. 


Lawrance, ‘‘The Sunday-school, the Key 


to the Church’s Problem’; 11 A.m., Sym- 


posium; 4.30 P.M., Rey. Washington Glad- 


den, D.D., ““Where are we in Democracy?”’ 


8 p.m., President Faunce, ‘“‘The Unrealized 


Possibilities of the Sunday-school.” 
Friday, February 3. 
service; 9.30 A.M., Rev. William I. Lawrance, 


“Training for Service in Religious Educa- 


tion’”’; 11 A.M., Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., “Where are we in Social Morality?”’ 


4.30 P.M., President Faunce, ‘“‘The Present 
Status of Co-education’’; 8 p.m., President 


Faunce, ‘The Education of the Will.” 


Religious Education Convention. 


The eighth general convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association will be held in 
Providence, R.I., February 14-16. 

In many respects the convention held in 
Nashville March 8-10, 1910, was the most 
significant since the first convention of the 
Association. It awakened deep interest in 
the educational institutions, of the South. 
The press referred to it as the most important 
gathering ever held in the South. The indi- 
eations are, however, that the next conven- 
tion will prove of even greater value, and 
the programmes are unusually strong. 

W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., president of 
Brown University, will give the address of 
welcome on Tuesday evening, February 14, 
and, besides the address of the president of 
the Association, Bishop William Lawrence 
will speak on “The American Situation”; 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, on “The Obli- 
gation of Home and Church to the Children’’; 
and there will also be an address by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. On Wednesday the 
theme will be ‘“Adjustment of the Home to 
the Life of To-day,” and the speakers will 
be Rt. Rev. James de Wolf Perry, D.D., 
Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., Miss Jane 
Addams, and Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
D.D. At the third session Thurdsay, after 
an address by Shailer Mathews, D.D., the 
following addresses will be given: ‘‘An 
Agency for the New Day,” Rev. Henry F. 
Cope; ‘‘Annual Survey of Progress,’’ C. W. 
Votaw, Ph.D.; ‘Policy of the Association,” 
George Albert Coe, LL.D.; ‘‘ Programme for 
the Future,” Abram W. Harris, LL.D. 
Much of the interest of the convention will 
centre in the departmental meetings which 
will discuss important subjects in a helpful 
and practical way. 

The Association is very fortunate in the 
fact that the local arrangements for the 
Providence Convention are in the hands of 
an exceptionally strong committee of which 
President W. H. P. Faunce is chairman. 
The work of local preparations for the con- 
vention has been divided among a number 


9 A.M., devotional 
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of efficient committees. 


committees, so that there is every assurance 


of well-arranged and accessible places of 


meeting and of all conveniences for delegates. 
The local committee of arrangements em- 
braces representatives of the churches, the 
various educational interests, public and pri- 
vate, and the business associations of Rhode 
Island. Official indorsements of the con- 
vention and invitations have been issued by 
representative bodies of the churches, schools, 
and Board of Trade. 

While Providence is a large city, the hotel 
accommodations are at present somewhat 
limited. The principal hotels are the Nar- 
ragansett, the Crown, and the Dorrance. 
These are quite near to the places for de- 
partmental meetings. In addition the Reg- 
istration Committee has in hand a list 
of high-class boarding-houses. Providence 
abounds in these. All persons expecting to 
attend the convention are urged to make 
very early reservations of rooms. Send par- 
ticulars of what you desire to the chairman 
of this committee, Rev. E. A. Hanley, First 
Baptist Church, Providence R.I. 

Full programmes may be had by sending 
a request to the office of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, 193 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
Holidays and Working Days. 


Holiday activities and festivities have 
left neither the time to write nor the inclina- 
tion to read reports of doings in the Sunday- 
school world. It is a time of intense interest 
to youth and to all workers among young 
people, and the Society has not been idle. 
The president has visited eleven places since 
the beginning of December, delivering seven- 
teen addresses. At Hingham a violent snow- 
storm disconcerted well-laid plans for a 
union meeting, only a few courageous souls 
venturing into the blustering night. Mr. 
Cornish has installed a chime for calling his 
school together and dismissing it, an equip- 
ment probably unsurpassed for beauty and 
effectiveness. Miss Cole is here utilizing 
her Tuckerman School training to excellent 
purpose as parish assistant. 

Better fortune attended an evening gather- 
ing at Wollaston, under the auspices of the 
Alliance, a goodly company assembling to 
hear Mrs. Beatley and Mr. Lawrance. 
This Alliance has since given evidence of its 
interest in the cause we represent, both by 
activity in the local school and by a generous 
contribution toward the Society’s expenses, 

Beverly has one of the largest schools in the 
denomination, its size being the more sig- 
nificant because its pupils are all young 
people. No large Bible class swells its 
numbers. It was a pleasure to face the 
large general school, and to speak again to 
the youngest pupils in their separate school. 
On the evening of the same day the president 
preached at a union vesper service at Salem. 

The Congregational Union of the Jamaica 
Plain church bears evidence in its unostenta- 
tious earnestness of the spirit of Dr. Dole. 
The privilege of their attention for an hour 


was highly appreciated. Perhaps the best] 


The general sec- 
retary has been over the ground with these 
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part of the evening came in the eager dis- 
cussions that followed the formal meeting. 

In Saco, Me., a morning sermon, an 
address to the school, a half-hour with a 
group of men and women in the Bible Class, 
and a four-o’clock conference with teachers 
made a full Sunday. Mr. Whitney has an 
excellent support in his school, and reports 
steady progress. The following morning the 
president addressed the Ministerial Union of 
Boston, on ‘‘The Chance and the Crisis in 
Sunday-schools.’’ 

It was a peculiar pleasure to be with the 
Winchester parish on Christmas Day, to 
preach again in the pulpit occupied through 
eleven years, and to take part in the session 
of the Sunday school where every face was 
that of a friend. On the Thursday following 
the good fortune was continued by a meeting 
with the Winchester Alliance in the after- 
noon, and the installation of Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf in the evening. At the Alliance 
meeting the president was presented with 


Business Notices, 


A Delightful Noon-day Lunch.—One of the 
most palatable, and at the same time most Healthful, 
noon-day lunches that can be eaten by any one consists 
of Graham Crackers and milk. The Graham Crackers 
baked by the National Biscuit Company have a de- 
licious nut-like flavor entirely different from th: old- 
fashioned Graham Crackers made in the crude old way. 
All the natural sweetness and goodness of the wheat 
is preserved in the Graham Crackers baked by the 
National Biscuit Company, by modern and _ perfected 
scientific processes, which makes them particularly 
beneficial to the digestion as well as so pleasant in 
taste. Graham Crackers and milk will be found to 
make a delightful delicacy, light, but sustaining, causing 
no heaviness or sleepiness, as rich and heavy foods do. 
These Graham Crackers come in moisture- and dust- 
proof packages, thus retaining all their flavor, crispness, 
and freshness, and are easily recognized by the well- 
known In-er Seal Trade-Mark. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 
is 2or1 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


O RENT,—I Pittsfield, Mass., furnished, modern, 
up-to-date house, of reasonable size, in fine resi- 
dential section, of south-western exposure. Large yard, 


large porch. Suitable for eonvalescents, or nice home 
for 3 or 4 ladies. Timetosuit. Inquire of 
H. Traver, Jr., 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED by two ladies a small furnished house- 

keeping apartment or house, in or near Boston, for 

several months. Answer A. F., Christian Register office, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED,—A position by a young woman of 28 as 

companion or belper toa lady either in home or 

office work. Cheerful, willing, and capable of responsibil- 

ity. Best of references. Address P.O. Lock Box 20, 
orthboro, Mass. 
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a handsome check toward the expenses of 
his work, and a committee was appointed 
to canvass the parish in the hope of securing 
one hundred life members for the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. These testimonials 
of confidence from his own church were most 
inspiring. It was proposed at the afternoon 
meeting that all life memberships so sub- 
scribed should be used as the beginning of a 
new invested fund, the interest only to be 
used for the Society’s work. Ata subsequent 
meeting of the Board of Directors it was 
voted that all life memberships, except those 
made from regular contributions toward 
current expenses, should be thus set aside, 
creating a new permanent endowment. 

Thus the old year closed, with signs of 
promise on every hand. The new year is 
already beginning with even greater vigor 
in our work. The president has engage- 
ments already booked for every Sunday and 
for almost every available week-day up to 
the time of the annual meeting. Every- 
where there is the sound of a going in the 
Sunday-school world, with pleas for help, 
and with expressions of conviction that the 
church of to-morrow is already in existence, 
meeting every Sunday in the Sunday-school 
session. To grow from within is better than 
to add to from without. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
The Social Life of a Union. 


There is much that may be said of the 
social life of a union, but I will undertake 
to mention only a few essential points. 

Even in a wnion, organized principally 
for services of a religious nature, there 
ought to be some need for a social depart- 
ment of work. 

It is the duty of a union to give a good, 
clean, social life to its members. The young 
people are often at an age when they demand 
social intercourse with their friends and 
acquaintances, and this desire should most 
assuredly be met in the church life. If the 
church or the union does not give some such 
opportunity for social gatherings, other 
places will perhaps hold out less refining 
attractions and allurements, and we as 
church workers shall miss an opportunity 
of helping not only the community, but these 
very young people whom we seek to reach 
and to make use of in our church activities. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that the 
main function of the church is to teach relig- 
ion, neither do we forget that the church 
must oftentimes offset many an evil influence, 
not merely by preaching about these evils 
and publicly condemning them, but by sub- 
stituting something attractive, but still 
good and noble, in their place. Many aman 
would gladly turn from wrong ways of living 
if some place offered itself where he would 
be welcome, and the church ought to prove 
such a refuge. 

The union has a chance here to do a 
splendid work for the young people of a 
parish that need this particular attention. 
Hence the social life of a union needs to be 
emphasized and its importance recognized. 
It may attract new young people who may 
in time become valuable and effective leaders 
in a few years. 

Then these various social occasions make 
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the members themselves better acquainted 
with each other and arouse interest in other 
lines of church work. Such intercourse 
calls out all the social instincts and activities 
of the members and tends to develop the 
best that is in them rather than the worst. 

The social life of any organization is of 
great importance if it is conducted in the 
proper spirit and has worthy motives behind 
it. So let none of our organizations, if they 
are in any danger of doing so, neglect this 
social side of our union work. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, January 18, will be conducted by 
Rey. William H. Lyon, D.D. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, January 15, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. John Hills, ro90 Fox Street, Bronx, 
New York City, having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship of the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our minis- 
try and churches. Fellowship granted Jan- 
uary 2, 1911. George H. Badger, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, William M. Brundage, Com- 
mittee. 


A regular meeting of the Sunday School 
Union will be held in the chapel of the Sec- 
ond Church, Copley Square, Monday even- 
ing, January 16, and conducted as a Depart- 
mental Conference. After the opening ser- 
vice the audience will separate into four 
divisions. Each, with its own leader, will 
discuss informally problems peculiar to its 
own grade of work. Supper to delegates at 
6. The meeting at 7 is open to all. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference will be held on Janu- 
ary 18 and 19 with the First Unitarian 
Society of Hudson, Mass., Rev. John Baltzly, 
minister. On Wednesday evening Rev. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord will preach the sermon. 
On Thursday morning Rev. Minot Simons, 
Rey. W. C. Brown, Daniel W. Lincoln, Esq., 
Rev. S. C. Beane, and Rev. F. R. Lewis will 
discuss ‘‘ The Cheapening of Religion.’» In 
the afternoon Rey. F. J. Gauld, Rev. A. 
Peterson, and Rev. J. C. Duncan will speak. 


Churches. 


KaLaMazoo, Micu.—People’s Church: 
The resignation of Rev. Joseph P. McCarthy, 
who leaves the pastorate of this church in 
order to accept a call to Waltham, Mass., 
has been received with great regret. Reso- 
lutions of the congregation and trustees 
express appreciation of the good work 
accomplished by Dr. McCarthy, not only 
in the church, but in the general affairs of 
the city during the five years of his pastorate. 
The relations between the minister and the 
parish have been of a most cordial nature, 
absolutely free from friction. Whenever 
there has been a movement on foot for the 
furthering of anti-tuberculosis work, the 
improvement of railway waiting-rooms, the 
promotion of an art society, or any agency 
for the bettering of conditions generally in 


-| December 29. 
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Kalamazoo, Mr. McCarthy has taken an 
active interest and has exhibited an ability 
to organize and execute that makes his ites 
parture a distinct loss to the community. 
Under his guidance the work of the People’s 
Church has been broadly extended, the church 
has been made the agency for the accom- 
plishment of much good where good has been 
needed, it has been made to keep thoroughly 
abreast of the times. Mr. McCarthy begins 
his work in Waltham immediately. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord: The annual 
meeting of the’parish was held on Thursday, 
The meeting followed the 
regular parish supper, served by the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, which was well at- 
tended, and practically all of those present 
remained for the meeting. The reports of all 
the officers showed the church to be in a grow- 
ing and prosperous condition. The report 
of the treasurer showed that the church is 
in a good condition financially, having no 
debt. A pleasant announcement was the 
recent addition of $1,000 to the Walker fund. 
It was also stated that by the will of Miss 
Helen Wolcott, who recently died, $2,000 
had been left to the church. The report 
of the Sunday-school showed that depart- | 
ment to be in a healthy and prosperous con- 
dition with the largest membership that it 
has had during Mr. Reccord’s pastorate. 
The school is thoroughly graded, and a system 
of substitute teachers has not only eliminated 
the old difficulty of the unprepared teacher, 
but also stimulated greater regularity on the 
part of the permanent teaching force. The 
school has an endowment of practically 
$10,000. Mr. Reccord, in his report, com- 
pared the condition of the church to-day with 
that of six years ago. Not only has the 
church grown largely in membership in that 
time, but the endowment fund has increased 
from $23,000 to $33,000, and will soon be 
increased to $35,000. The Men’s Club of 
108 members and the Women’s Alliance 
of 117 members both reported a year of help- 
ful activity. The Alliance has sent away 
more than 500 books and magazines, in- 
numerable tracts, and has given $250 in 
response to appeals. The Men’s Club has 
co-operated with the Social Service Com- 
mittee in arranging a series of people’s meet- 
ings for the discussion of civic and social 
questions on Sunday evenings during January 
and February. The first address was by Alex- 
ander Irvine, who spoke upon ‘‘ The Church 
and the Workingman.”’ The other speakers 
in the series are as follows: January 8, Dr. 
William H. Allen, ‘‘ Municipal Inefficiency”’; 
January 15, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, “‘The 
School-house for all the People’; January 
22, Mr. John Spargo, ‘‘The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Socialism’’; January 29, Prof. 
Eugene Wambaugh, “The Injunction in 
Labor Disputes”; February 5, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks, ‘‘A Substitute for Social- 
ism’’; February 12, Prof. Lewis J. Johnson, 
“The Initiative and the Referendum”; Feb- 
ruary 19 (speaker to be announced), “‘ The 
Aspirations of Organized Labor’; Febru- 
ary 26, Rev. Edward Cummings, ‘The 
Democratic Church-State of the Future.” 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Edward Mitchell Barney: It 
was an impressive moment when twenty-eight 
—a large proportion of men—gathered around 
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the Christian Church. And this 
class will be ready to unite with the church 
in February. ‘The superintendent of Re- 


ligious Education was well remembered at 


Christmas for ‘faithful and efficient service.” 


Worcester, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: The annual 
_ meeting of this church was held on the 
evening of January 2, and encouraging 
reports were given from the Standing 
Committee, the Lend-a-Hand Society, the 
Women’s Aid Society, the Sunday-school, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the People’s Forum. The average atten- 
dance at the Sunday services reveals a 
gradual and substantial growth. At the 
last confirmation service thirteen persons, 
all new-comers, united with the church. 
The minister organized a People’s Forum 
at the beginning of the winter, and nearly 
half of the men and women of the congrega- 
tion have remained after the service of 
worship to consider and discuss many of 
the live subjects of the day. The usual 
lecture course, held under the auspices of 
this church, is in progress, and the speakers 
for the present season are: Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Rey. J. Edgar Park, Joseph Crosby Lincoln, 
and Rev. James H. Ecob. ‘These lectures 
are attended by people of the three Unita- 
rian churches and the general public. 


Personals, 

One of the ways in which Unity Church, 
Hartford, Conn., celebrated its holiday 
season was by presenting a very fine gold 
watch to its minister, Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The annual reunion of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings Association will take 


place at the South Congregational Church, 


Saturday, February 11, at twelve o’clock. 
Luncheon will be served at one o’clock, and 
after a short interval of informal sociability 
‘a brief programme of spedking will follow, 
Mr. Albert S. Parsons, of Lexington, acting 
as toastmaster. 


Boston Lectures. 
A course of free public lectures in the 
Lowell Institute (King’s Chapel series), 
“The Eastern Church,” will be given in 
King’s Chapel, on’ Monday afternoons at 
‘¢ 2.30 o’clock, ‘The programme follows :— 
; February 6, “The Historic’ Development 
1 of Greek Christianity,’ ky Prof. J. W. Plat- 
ner; February 13, “The Patriarchate of 
; Constantinople,’ by Prof. J. W. Platner; 
F February 20, “The National Church of 
-- Armenia,”’ by Prof, J. W. Platner; Febru- 
P ary 27, ‘‘The Nestorians and Theological 
_ -Education,”” by Prof. G. F. Moore; March 
6, “The Nestorians and Missionary Activ- 
! ity,’”’ by Prof, G. F. Moore; March 13, “ The 
Patriarchate of Moscow,” by Prof. E. C. 
Moore; March 20, “Reforms in the Russian 
- Church,” by Prof. E. C. Moore; March 27, 
“The Russian Church and the Russian 
ple,” by Prof. Leo Wiener; April 3, 


the altar on the first Sunday of the new year 
to pledge allegiance to the cause of Christ 
and to take upon themselves the vows of 
large 
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“The Theology of the Eastern Church,’ by 
Prof. W. W. Fenn. / 

Admission is free and no tickets will be 
required. 


The Tuckerman School, 


The second in the series of illustrated 
lectures on “The Bible Land” will be given 
by Dr. H. G. Mitchell in the Sunday-school 
room at Arlington Street Church at eleven 
o'clock, Friday, the 13th. These lectures 
present in a pleasant and most profitable 
way descriptions and pictures of Palestine, 
showing the country and the people. 

Miss Ella T. Burgess, whose first lecture 
last Saturday was full of helpful suggestions, 
will give the second on ‘‘Entertainments for 
the Sunday-school” at 10.30 on Saturday, 
the 14th, at Channing Hall. 

“The Relation of Juvenile Temperance 
Training to National Progress” is the sub- 
ject of Miss Cora Frances Stoddard’s lect- 
ure on Thursday, the roth, at 10.30. Miss 
Stoddard presents her subject in a clear and 
convincing way. It is hoped that others 
outside the class may wish to hear Miss 
Stoddard’s views on a vital question. 


Organ Wanted. 


The Westboro church is in need of a small 
organ for use in the primary department of 
the Sunday-school. If any churches or in- 
dividuals have such an instrument to dispose 
of, will they please communicate with Mrs. 
Thompson, Superintendent Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, Westboro, Mass? 


Church Unity. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
sends out to the churches of Massachusetts 
the following appeal :— 


Ten years hence the whole Common- 
wealth will doubtless be celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the Plymouth 
rock, A 

But what is the best celebration? Fire- 
works dazzle for a moment. Hloquence 
is soon forgotten. Massive monuments 
are local and grow not with expanding 
thought. The achievement of the Pilgrims 
consisted in this, that they brought to our 
shores a vitalizing ideal for individual and 
community, for Church and State. We 
best honor them when we develop and 
apply that ideal to the conditions and 
needs of our own day and our own commu- 
nities and, like them, have an ‘“‘idealizing 
with hands.’”’ The Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, officially representing fourteen 
denominations, therefore suggests that for 
this decade the coming anniversary be made 
the motive and inspiration to co-operation 
in community-building in every one of the 
353 cities and towns, each to perfect and 
realize its own local ideals. 

In such an effort every agency, secular 
and religious, as well as every type of faith, 
must co-operate. Mutual respect must ex- 
clude rivalry. Common ends must unite 
diversities of theory and method. 

We confess that the “‘unhappy divisions” 
of our own Protestant constituency, in- 


volving “overlapping and overlooking,” seri- | 


ously hinder their efficiency in such social 
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service. The Massachusetts Federation ac- 
cepts as its own part in the great common 
task the duty of keeping these facts before 
the churches until the churches change the 
facts, with this aim: The consolidation of 
all needlessly duplicating churches, and the 
organized co-operation of co-existing churches 
in every community in the Commonwealth, 


by 1920. Rev. O. P, Girrorp, 
President. 
REv. HERBERT A. MANCHESTER, 
Secretary. 


Universal Love. 


BY VICTOR M. LEHMANN, M.D. 


“The more we know, the better we forgive; 
Whoever feels deeply, feels for all who live.’ 


—Madame de Stail, 

To love one another is of a paramount 
importance, indispensable to our being, the 
pivot of all creation, soul of all genuine 
Christian religion, the necessary foundation 
and only source of all true and enduring 
happiness. Hence, let there exhale from our 
humble personalities only kind feelings, 
pleasing thoughts, amiable deeds, breathing 
love toward one and all, our friends in recog- 
nition of their commendable actions, our 
foes in forgiveness for their weaknesses or 
errors, sad victims of pitiable ignorance. 
Since it is human to err, let us enjoy the 
blissful delight of extending to all our merci- 
ful charity, another word for brotherly love. 
Whoever commits a sinful action is for the 
time being absolutely deprived of the power 
of contemplating not only the dreadful 
consequences of his error, called sin, but 
besides, the incalculable advantages that flow 
from the pursuit of the righteous path. 
Hence forgive the weak, for they know not. 
Substitute for the promptings of revenge 
an enlightened spirit of divine moderation, 
showing them the right way. 

Being finite and relative to all creation, 
it is not given us to attain the infinite. 
Nevertheless, we are ceaselessly experiencing 
a perpetual unrest, showing thereby our 
inborn desire to approach at least, if not 
positively reach, the goal of human per- 
fection. ... Moreover, the everlasting strug- 
gle of the spirit with the flesh adequately 
testifies to this longing for the progressively 
higher aspirations of the immortal soul 
temporarily enchained to its mortal enve- 
lope. 

Haunviite, La. 


Hard, fine-grained, durable wood usually 
grows slowly. A most remarkable exception 
is the eucalyptus, and this it is which gives 
the tree its great value as a means of re- 
forestation. It is said that it grows five times 
as rapidly as any other tree. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute In the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. y 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
casisenee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. s% ee ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. * Eliot, a - Dig H. Slocum, Treas, 
arker B, Fie uperintendent, 

277 Tremont st., Boston. - 
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Pleasantries, 


“What would you—aw—suggest as a 
name for my new yacht?” ‘‘Why, it seems 
to me The Floating Debt would be appro- 
priate.’—M. A. P. 


“What was that sentence the choir re- 
peated so often during the litany?’ ‘‘As 
near as I could make out, it was, “We are 
miserable singers.’’’—Boston Courter. 


Nephew (just returned from abroad) 
“This franc piece, aunt, I got in Paris.” 
Aunt Hepsy: ‘‘I wish, nephew, you’d fetched 
home one of them Latin quarters they talk 
so much about.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The younger Dumas is said to have thus 
passed judgment on the efforts of a would- 
be humorist. Of this man some one said to 
him, ‘‘Poor fellow, he is always on a chase 
after a joke.’’ ‘‘And the joke always wins,” 
Dumas observed mildly. 


“Mrs. Howe, do say something lovely 
about my piazza!’”’ said a lady in Newport 
to Julia Ward Howe. Whereupon every 
one listened for the reply. In her delicately 
cultivated voice Mrs. Howe responded, 
“T think it is a bully piaz.”’ 


The professional humorist was having his 
boots blacked. ‘‘And is your father a boot- 
black, too?’’ he asked the boy. ‘‘No, sir,”’ 
replied the bootblack: “‘my father is a 
farmer.” ‘‘Ah!” said the professional hu- 
morist, reaching for his notebook. ‘He 
believes in making hay while the son shines.’ 


Aunt Elsie had promised Eleanor, who 
was just five, something nice if she would 
meet her at the store at a certain hour. 
“Well, auntie, if I’m not there, you'll know 
where I am,” said little Eleanor. ‘“‘Why, 
where will you be, dear?’’ ‘‘Oh, I'll be 
coming,’ replied Elsie, sweetly.—Delineator. 


In a churchyard on the borders of York- 
shire can be seen a very curious epitaph of a 
blind sawyer, as follows :— 


“He was a sawyer blind, was he, 
That was his only flaw; 
Though no one ever saw him see, 
Many have seen him saw.” 


John Fox, the novelist, stayed overnight 
in a cabin in the Kentucky mountains. In 
the morning he repaired to a mountain 
stream, producing incidentally from his 
travelling-case a comb and a tooth-brush, 
and was regarded critically by a native 
youth, who finally said, “Say, mister, ain’t 
you a lot of trouble to yourself?” 


When Chief Justice Chase was Secretary of 
the Treasury, a distinguished naval officer 
said at a social gathering that he had paid all 
his taxes except the income tax. ‘‘I havea 
little property,’’ he went on, ‘‘which pays 
me a yearly rental, but the tax-gatherers 
have not spotted it. I do not know whether 
I ought to let the thing go on that way or 
not. What is your opinion, Mr. Chase?” 
“TJ think,’ Mr. Chase began, with smiling 
eyes, “it is the duty of every man to live 
unspotted as long as he can.’’—Washington 
Post. 


George von L. Meyer, the Secretary of 
the Navy, praised, at a naval dinner in 
Washington, the old sea dog. ‘‘One of these 
typical old sea dogs,’’ he ended, “was per- 
suaded one day in Philadelphia, to attend a 
tea. I met him a short time afterward and 
said: ‘Well, Marlinspike, I hear you’ve 
been doing tea parties in Philadelphia?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ the old salt replied. ‘I did go to 
one tea party, sir.’ ‘And how did you feel 
there among all those ladies?’ I asked. ‘I 
felt like a sperm whale doing crochet work,’ 
he replied.” 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 

health and a constant fire 
; risk. Adopt this modern 

Receiver for ashes and all 

eellar refuse.  Fire-proof, 

sanitary, out of sight. 

; ESTE STENSON 
LISS 


Feaoe mane 


“Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 

The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 


can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
‘75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
san Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
iishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
yuilding meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, ‘and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by ie Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the iocal organization of the women of the 
palenee churches for missionary and denominational 
WOT. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions. to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. + big 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitariar 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address consign to the President, Rev. Jose 
H. Crooker, D.D 

Address contributions to the 7) reasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfted D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutitie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


7 Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West N ote Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven. nu. 


4 Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Fare, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Gee address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. 


Cofnmercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. - 


